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FRED R. MARCKHOFF 


Currency and Banking 
In Illinois Before 1865 





Fred R. Marckhoff of Elgin is well known to the nation’s coin 
collectors through his articles on early state currencies and his 
active membership in the American Numismatic Association 
since 1937. He has contributed to the Numismatist, the 
Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine and Coin Collector’s Journal. 
His interest in research and collecting, the author says, is 
secondary only to his full-time career as a United States Civil 
Service employee in Chicago. Formerly with the Federal 
Reserve Bank there, he now works for the Treasury Department. 





THE AREA known as Illinois was, in 1816, largely un- 
broken wilderness from Indiana to Iowa and from Wiscon- 
sin to the confluence of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
The only white settlements extended a little north of Ed- 
wardsville and Alton, south along the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the Ohio, east from Edwardsville to the Wabash 
River and down the Wabash and Ohio to the mouth of the 
latter. These settlements consisted of a few farms and very 
tiny villages along the banks of the great rivers that bounded 
the area. Only Kaskaskia, the capital, and Shawneetown, 
the “port of entry,” were of significant size. 

The daily needs for money were slight. Each family was 


Note — This article is based on the following general sources: 

Alfred T. Andreas, History of Chicago from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time (3 vols., Chicago, 1884). 

R. Edward Davis, Early Illinois Paper Money (Chicago, n.d.). 

Davis R. Dewey, State Banking before the Civil War (Washington, D.C., 
1910). 5 

George W. Dowrie, The Development of Banking in Illinois, 1817-1863 
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practically sufficient unto itself when it came to providing 


the everyday necessities of food and raw material for cloth- 


ing. Log cabins, furniture and even wagons were handmade. 
Most families lived an entire year without either use for, 
or possession of, fifty dollars in cash. Not until the first 
settlements became large enough to support a local miller 
was a common medium of exchange needed. 

Into an environment such as this came the first banking 
in Illinois. On December 28, 1816 the territorial legislature 
passed an act incorporating the “President, Directors and 
Company of the Bank of Illinois” at Shawneetown. At that 
time there was little need, or commercial demand, for a 
bank in Illinois, and it was obvious almost from the begin- 
ning that the bank’s purposes and operations were very dif- 
ferent from those of the modern bank. 

The founders of the bank — John Marshall, Leonard 


(University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 2, No. 4, Ur- 
bana, 1913). 

Charles H. Garnett, State Banks of Issue in Illinois (Urbana, 1898). 

Alonzo B. Hepburn, History of Coinage and Currency in the United States 
and the Perennial Contest for Sound Money (New York, 1903). 

Henry H. Hurlbut, Chicago Antiquities . . . (Chicago, 1881). 

F. Cyril James, The Growth of Chicago Banks (2 vols., New York, 1938). 

John Jay Knox, A History of Banking in the United States (New York, 1900). 

William Graham Sumner, A History of Banking in the United States (Vol. I 
of A History of Banking in All the Leading Nations . . ., edited and 
published by the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin, 4 vols., 
New York, 1896). 

Thompson’s Bank Note and Commercial Reporter (now American Banker). 


Technical terms used in the historical sketch and accompanying list are 
briefly defined below: 

Advertising note, an unusual type of paper currency that was not intended 
to circulate as money, although the “advertisement” was printed in the 
form of a bank note. As a matter of fact, many were redeemable at face 
value in merchandise at the store named on the note, and others were also 
accepted at face value at nearby stores. Even though their circulation was 
limited, each note bore a denomination that might or might not be honored 
by one or more stores. 

Bank note, any paper currency issued by a bank, state or private. 

Certificate of deposit, a type of paper currency issued by early insurance 
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White, Samuel and John Caldwell, Michael Jones and John 
McLean — were impressed with the possibility of making 
large profits through the sale of vast tracts of land to immi- 
grants from Kentucky, Tennessee and the eastern states. 


But without sufficient capital of their own, their only chance 


was to operate as a chartered banking institution, with the 


corporate privilege of selling stock to the public and the 
power of issuing paper currency in the name of the bank. 
They hoped thereby to raise the necessary capital for their 
operations. 

The incorporating act fixed capital stock at $300,000, 
divided into $100 shares, with one-third of the total with- 
held from public offering in case the legislature should de- 
sire, or could be influenced, to acquire such stock at some 
future time. Stock subscribers were required to pay $10 
per share in gold or silver coin at the time of subscription 
and the balance in current paper money when so requested 
by the directors. Another, even more lenient, provision 


firms. This paper was first used only for insurance premium payments 
but, despite its illegal status as currency in the state, was soon adopted 
for general use, especially in the Chicago area. 

Plate letters, letters of the alphabet which appear on the face of notes were 
used by engravers for identification. The first engraver’s plate for a single 
note usually bore the letter “A,” the second “B” and so on. Four notes 
were printed at one time and were most often of one denomination; but 
see the listing of the Dixon Hotel Company for variations of this practice. 

Post note, a kind of currency redeemable at some future specified date. They 
bore such inscriptions as “payable six months from date of issue,” and 
were usually issued by a firm with insufficient capital to redeem its own 
money but with the expectation of being able to do so by the redemption 
date. It took considerable faith on the part of the public to accept this 
kind of money, and it had almost completely disappeared from circulation 
by 1850. 

Scrip, paper money other than bank notes. It was issued by merchants, city 
or county governments, or even by individuals, for the operation of daily 
business. 

Sutler’s notes or scrip, paper money issued by the sutler, or provisioner, of 
an army camp. Its use was confined almost wholly to military personnel 
for whose benefit the sutler operated. The printed scrip usually named the 
military unit to which the sutler was attached. 
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allowed the bank to open whenever $50,000 had been sub- 
scribed toward the capital and $10,000 of that amount paid 
in. Corporation life was fixed at twenty years. The bank’s 
actual function was revealed in a provision allowing it to 
acquire property up to $500,000 if such property had been 
mortgaged to it as security or transferred to it by debtors 
who had previously received loans. Besides making loans, 
this politically sponsored bank was allowed to trade in bills 
of exchange as well as in gold and silver. 

The minimum $10,000 capital was soon paid in, the 
twelve directors were elected by the stockholders, and the 
bank opened for business, January 1, 1817. 

The best possible description of this and other banks of 
the period is found in a report of the United States Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, dated February 24, 1820. It stated 
that banks were organized 
not because there was capital seeking investment, not because the 
places where they were established had commerce and manufac- 
turers which required their fostering aid, but because men without 
active capital wanted the means of obtaining loans, which their 


standing in the community would not command from banks or 
individuals having real capital and established credit.’ 


This first bank in Illinois took advantage of its note-issuing 


privilege to provide the state with its first bank notes. With 


hard coin almost totally absent, it is reasonable to believe 
that there was some need for a medium of exchange, but, 
of course, a large, unsupported issue of bank notes was hardly 
the ideal medium. An apt appraisal current at that time 
was that the chief function of a western bank was to manu- 
facture and issue paper money on easy terms to the ambitious 
and gullible inhabitants.’ 


1. Cited in Dewey, State Banking before the Civil War, 7. 
2. Dowrie, Development of Banking in IIlinois, 8. 
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Legislators themselves furthered overproduction of the 
new bank notes (which replaced, rather than supplemented, 
par valued coins) by enacting a measure providing that 
levies upon property of delinquent debtors could not be 
served unless the creditors had notified the sheriff in writing 
that they were willing to accept the notes of specified banks. 
These were “the chartered banks of Cincinnati and Chilli- 
cothe in the State of Ohio, ... any of the banks of the 
States of Tennessee and Kentucky, ... the banks of Vin- 
cennes, of Missouri, of St. Louis, and of Illinois.”* The 
preamble to this act pointed out that it would be disastrous 
to require the payment of debts in gold and silver. 

The Bank of Illinois at Shawneetown was so successful 


principally because of its favorable charter acquired through 


political maneuvers — that a year later, on January 9, 1818. 


another politician, Governor Ninian Edwards, secured a 
charter for the Bank of Edwardsville. Although it was 
known as Edwards’ bank, this firm had out-of-state backing; 
only $5,475 of the first $30,000 of its capital came from 
Illinois — $22,625 came from Kentucky and $5,475 from 
St. Louis. 

The Bank of Kaskaskia, also chartered January g, 1818, 
never opened since its incorporators were unable to make 
sufficient capital stock sales. The third firm chartered on 
this day was the Bank of Cairo, which, unlike the others, 
remained aloof from politics throughout its entire existence. 

A business contraction took place in 1818-1819, but the 
Illinois banks survived reasonably well. In 1819 the Shaw- 


neetown and Edwardsville banks were both designated by 


3. Francis S. Philbrick, ed., The Laws of Illinois Territory, 1809-1818 
(Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, XXV, Springfield, 1950), 
247. 
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the United States government as depositories for federal 
funds. In return for keeping on hand a fixed deposit of 
$50,000 and $40,000, respectively, the two firms could re- 
ceive from Illinois land offices all notes paid in by land pur- 
chasers and transmit those notes at par to the nearest branch 
of the Second Bank of the United States. This brought 
added responsibility but also gave a sort of endorsement of 
the banks’ stability. 

The older Bank of Missouri at St. Louis resented the com- 
petition of its young Illinois rivals and tried to put them out 
of business. Once it went so far as to send a messenger to 
the Shawneetown bank with $12,000 of the latter’s bank 
notes for redemption in specie. 

In addition to competition from the St. Louis bank, the 
Shawneetown and Edwardsville banks competed with each 
other, and each refused to accept the other’s notes. Ninian 
Edwards worked out a solution for the problem whereby 
each bank agreed not to present any of its currency for re- 
demption at the other’s place of business. Also, by mutual 
agreement, each bank on receiving the other’s notes in every- 
day transactions sent such notes as far away as possible, thus 
making redemption more difficult. 

An 1819 report on the condition of the nation’s banks 
showed that those at Shawneetown and Edwardsville had 


on hand $52,021 in circulating notes and $74,715.51 in 


specie." This sound condition came to an abrupt end the 


following year when a general tightening of eastern business 
ended the “easy money” era in which the banks had been 
founded and gave them their first real test. 

The Bank of Illinois suspended specie payments by late 
August, 1821, although its notes continued to circulate at 


4. House Doc. 86, 16th Cong., 1st Sess., facing p. 40. 
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par for a while. A further decline in its business forced it 


to close in 1823, although it did not surrender its charter. 

The Bank of Edwardsville was less fortunate. In 1819 
Edwards had become dissatisfied with the bank’s operation 
and resigned. Although he was then serving as United 
States Senator in Washington, he did not reveal his action 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, William Harris Crawford. 
Instead, he asked the bank’s president, Benjamin Stephen- 
son, to inform the Secretary, and also to insist that no more 
public moneys be deposited in the bank. Edwards’ appre- 
hension about the bank’s condition was not mentioned in 
his public announcement of resignation, although he main- 
tained later that he had told Crawford of its precarious 
situation. ‘The bank continued to operate after Edwards’ 
resignation, even linking up financially with the Bank of 
Missouri, but it was in constant difficulty for failing to make 
redemptions when called upon to do so. 

In the early autumn of 1821 failure of the Bank of Mis- 
souri caused a money panic in Edwardsville. ‘The bank 
withstood a run which lasted for several days, but in the end 
it was forced to close. The government obtained a judg- 
ment of $54,000 for its deposited land receipts but reported 


several years later that the sum was uncollectible. 


The Illinois Constitution of 1818 had stated that “there 
shall be no other banks or monied institutions in this state 
than those already provided by law, except a state bank and 
its branches which may be established.” Consequently, the 
First General Assembly chartered a state bank. Capital was 
fixed at $4,000,000, one-half to be obtained at once by sub- 
scription. The charter provided that the bank could open 
as soon as it had received “in gold or silver, or in notes of 
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banks of the western country paying specie” an initial pay- 
ment of $15,000. But even this small sum could not be 
raised. An amending act allowed subscribers to purchase 
stock with state auditor’s warrants, but even this further 
aid did not produce the minimum capital, and the bank 
never came into being.” 

In 1821 the legislature considered another bill that would 
create a bank based wholly on the faith and credit of the 
state, with no sale of stock offered to the public. After heated 
debate the bill passed the House by a 17-to-10 vote and the 
Senate by a small majority. And so was born the first op- 
erating State Bank of Illinois." 

Principal office of the new institution was at Vandalia, 
with branches at Shawneetown, Edwardsville, Brownsville 
in Jackson County and Palmyra in Wabash County (the 
latter two towns are no longer in existence). ‘The capital 
stock of the bank was fixed at $500,000, but the first note 
issue was limited to $300,000, the balance of the capital 
being made “subject to the disposal of the next general 
assembly.” ‘The Vandalia bank was authorized to prepare 
$300,000 in notes, in denominations of $1 to $20, and to dis- 
tribute them among the branches in proportion to the popu- 
lation of the branch towns. Thus, $84,685 went to Shawnee- 


town, $83,517 to Edwardsville, $48,834 to Brownsville, 


$47,265 to Palmyra, and $35,699 was retained at Vandalia. 
These notes were guaranteed by State of Illinois property 


and revenues, and were to be retired at the rate of 10 per 
cent per year. Meanwhile, all notes were to bear interest 


5. An auditor's warrant was a signed, direct obligation of the state in 
the amount named, and was a negotiable type of currency if made payable 
“to the bearer.” 

6. “An Act establishing the State Bank of Illinois,” Laws of Jilinois, 


2d Gen. Ass., 1st Sess., 1820-21, pp. 80-93. 
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at a 2 per cent per annum rate, and were receivable for all 


dues and taxes owing to the state. The state, of course, did 
not have $300,000 in cash capital, but in ten years it, no 
doubt, expected to have that amount. Other legislation 
prohibited private institutions from issuing paper currency, 
thus giving the state a monopoly on this function. 

In July, 1821 the State Bank of Illinois opened for busi- 
ness. Almost everyone who could get an endorser borrowed 
$100 or more of the bank’s new currency, and within a mat- 
ter of days the entire $300,000 issue had been disbursed in 
loans. In theory, these new notes were to circulate on a par 
with gold and silver, but in less than a month their value 
was only seventy-five cents on the dollar; by the end of 1821 
it was fifty cents; and by 1825 the figure had dropped to 
thirty cents. The underlying cause of depreciation was the 
fact that the bank had no specie for note redemption. In 
fact, hard coin was so scarce that one branch bank, upon 
receiving two silver dollars, put them ‘on exhibition as a 
curiosity.” 

The notes of the State Bank of Illinois had been intended 
principally as a means of alleviating the distress of debtors 
and not as a permanent medium of exchange. But when 
the notes depreciated so sharply in value and the condition 
of the debtors did not improve, the public became disen- 
chanted. As a result, a bill authorizing the issuance of 
$200,000 more in bank currency was defeated in the House, 
24 to 9, in January, 1823. Furthermore, a legislative inves- 
tigating committee recommended that the bank no longer 
ignore the provision requiring it to retire and destroy one- 
tenth of its note issue each year. In 1824 this same com- 
mittee found that only the Edwardsville and Palmyra 

7. James, Growth of Chicago Banks, I: 48. 
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branches showed any profit; the bank at Shawneetown was 
discovered to have made illegal loans without security or 
even proper recording. 

Recommendation for liquidating the State Bank of Illinois 
followed these disclosures. In January, 1825 the legisla- 
ture approved a bill ordering the cashier to burn all notes 
and wind up the bank’s business. In Vandalia’s public 
square $75,000 in face-value notes were burned later that 
month. Smaller sums met a similar fate in June and De- 
cember, but the liquidation was not completed for several 
years. 

Meanwhile, Illinois courts adhered to a United States 


Supreme Court ruling in a Missouri case and decided that 


the charter of the State Bank of Illinois was not in accord 
with the Constitution of the United States.* This ruling, in 
effect, made the bank’s notes nothing but bills of credit. 
Promissory notes given in exchange for such bills were thus 
voided, and debtors were freed of their obligations to the 
bank. 

The decision did not absolve the state, however, from re- 
deeming its outstanding notes at full value. In 1830 some 
$150,000 in State Bank notes were still circulating. To 
meet this liability, the state had only $35,000 in cash. With 
an empty treasury and little taxable potential, the fearful 
legislature finally authorized the governor to borrow $100,- 
000 by means of the sale of 6 per cent state stock. Governor 
John Reynolds was able to get the money from wealthy 
Samuel Wiggins of Cincinnati, and the loan permitted the 
legislature to close affairs of all branches of the first State 
Bank of Illinois. By January 1, 1832, $289,000 of the 


8. Craig et al. v. The State of Missouri, 4 Peters 410, cited in James, 
Growth of Chicago Banks, I: 62, n. 76. 
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notes had been redeemed and destroyed, and by 1835 only 
$6,554.50 was still outstanding. ‘Thus ended what may 
be called the early period in Illinois banking history. 


By 1835 immigrants were coming to Illinois in large num- 
bers — especially to the northern half of the state. Yet there 
was no common or sufficient medium of exchange with which 
to transact business. A few notes of the Bank of the United 
States did show up occasionally. But American silver coins 
plus those of Spanish, French and Mexican origin did not 
provide even an adequate supply of pocket money. 

By 1835 new state legislators, having had no part in the 
first State Bank of Illinois debacle, were eager to launch 
another such enterprise, and the Illinois Supreme Court re- 
moved the last barrier when it advised that the banking bill 
under consideration was constitutional.’ By an act of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1835 anew state bank was authorized to open when 
$250,000 in specie had been received. The head office was 
to be at Springfield, with branches at six other cities selected 


by the directors. A year later the number of branches was 


raised to nine, one to be at Vandalia (the state capital until 


1839). 


The bank charter, effective until January 1, 1860, set the 


capital at $1,500,000, to be raised by public subscription, 
except for $100,000 which was reserved for the legislature 
to subscribe to at any time that body so desired. No one 
person or corporation could control more than one hundred 
votes as a stockholder. 

The bank was empowered “to carry on the business of 
banking, by discounting bills, notes, and other evidences of 
debt, by receiving deposites, and making all other contracts 

9. Ibid., 84. 
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involving the interest or uses of money; by buying or selling 
gold and silver bullion, foreign coins and bills of exchange, 
by issuing bills, notes, or other evidences of debt.”’’ It could 
own no real estate except that necessary for its own business 
and could not, “directly or indirectly,” trade in goods or 
merchandise. 

The charter provided further that all notes were to be 
redeemable within ten days of presentation; if the bank was 
unable to make redemptions within that time, it was to be 
liquidated and its charter forfeited. Circulating notes were 
never to exceed two and one-half times the paid-in capital. 

Response of the public to subscriptions of capital stock on 
April 10, 1835 was enthusiastic. Over $8,000,000 in sub- 
scriptions poured into Springfield within a few weeks, and 
the task of allotting the stock began. 

But at this point events took a turn that nullified all the 
legislative safeguards. The ever-present Samuel Wiggins 
of Cincinnati and several others had acted to secure control 
of the bank by employing people in Illinois to subscribe to 
the stock for them. The scheme was discovered, and a legis- 
lative battle followed in an effort to learn who was behind 
the fictitious subscription registrations. Wiggins, ‘Thomas 
Mather, and Godfrey, Gilman and Company of Alton were 


revealed as the actual purchasers, but they and their associ- 


ates were politically strong enough to forestall action against 


themselves. ‘Thus, sixteen people controlled 11,487 of the 
14,000 shares. The Wiggins group, controlling 3,421 shares 
in their own names, elected Thomas Mather president and 
N. H. Ridgely cashier of the new state bank. 
By July, 1835 the required $250,000 in specie had been 
raised, and the head office opened at Springfield. During 
10. Laws of Illinois, 9th Gen. Ass., 1st Sess., 1834-35, Pp. 7-14. 
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the next eight months branches were established at Alton, 


Belleville, Chicago, Danville, Galena, Jacksonville, Mt. Car- 
mel, Quincy and Vandalia. 


The new banks, too, were plagued with the difficulty of 
redeeming notes in specie even though they adhered strictly 
to the provision that each bank had to redeem only its own 
bills, not those of any other branch. Adding to that diffi- 
culty was the fact that the banks were never named federal 
depositories, despite the persistent efforts of President 
Mather. In rejecting Mather’s bid, United States Attorney 
General Benjamin F. Butler ruled that the bank was con- 
trary to the 1818 Illinois constitution in that it was not a 
“state bank” because there was no state money invested in it; 
that is, no state funds had ever been appropriated for its oper- 
ational activities, including the backing of its currency. 

Not discouraged, the bank tried to put its own house in 
order. It decided to repay both principal and interest on 
the Wiggins loan, to increase the capital stock by $1,000,000 
and to open three new branches. Note issues were made re- 
ceivable for all money due the state, unless otherwise desig- 
nated by the governor, the auditor or the treasurer. But 
this time the additional $1,000,000 in stock went begging, 
and Wiggins again had to be called upon to the extent of 
$866,500. Not having this much ready capital, Wiggins 
in turn borrowed most of it back from the very bank he had 
agreed to finance. 

The successful launching of the second State Bank of 
Illinois inspired others to turn to banking. The 1818 con- 
stitution specified that there should be only one state bank 
at any given time, but it also reserved the right of the old 
territorial banks to keep their charters. As a matter of fact, 
though all these banks had closed in the early 1820's, they 
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had never surrendered their charters, which the State Su- 
preme Court held to be still valid.” 

The defunct Bank of Cairo, which had been given a thirty- 
year charter by the territorial legislature, opened again in 
1834 and concentrated on issuing notes. Not much official 
heed was given this bank since it made no effort to engage in 
politics (English investors controlled the bank’s stock), and 
it was not long before Cairo bank notes became the chief 
circulating medium in southwestern Illinois. 

The Shawneetown Bank of Illinois also reopened in 1834. 
Because its charter expired January 1, 1837 it received early 
attention from the legislature, being granted a twenty-year 
extension in 1835. In August, 1836 it was made a special 


depository for federal funds received at the Shawneetown 


Land Office. By 1837 the demand for Shawneetown bank 
funds prompted the legislature to authorize the bank to 
borrow $250,000 from eastern capitalists. 

By late 1837 banks in Illinois were again overexpanding. 
Capital stock of the State Bank was increased by $2,000,000, 
all of this amount to be taken by the state, and stock of the 
Shawneetown bank was increased to $1,400,000. Of this 
sum, $1,000,000 was to be taken by the state if the bank 
agreed to sponsor the Public Improvements Act. To finance 
this grandiose plan for building roads, canals, railroads, etc., 
the Directing Board of Fund Commissioners was authorized 
to sell $3,000,000 of bonds under title of “Illinois Bank and 
Internal Improvement Stock,” which paid 6 per cent inter- 
est and were guaranteed by the state. 

The legislature secured control of bank affairs by electing 
additional directors to both the Springfield and Shawnee- 


town banks, which were to be state fund depositories as long 
11. The People v. Marshall, 1 Gilmore 672. 
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as their notes remained redeemable. ‘The former bank got 


$100,000 in cash and the latter $235,000 for the internal 


improvement projects from surplus federal funds, but after 


that they received nothing, for the 6 per cent bonds found 
little or no market. 

An act of the legislature of July 21, 1837 providing that 
the state could not sell any of its bank stockholdings “before 
the complete redemption of the bonds or certificates of 
stock”’ that had been issued, entangled the banks with fan- 
tastic political schemes far beyond their ability to handle.’* 
This marriage of political and banking interests had no 
sooner occurred than the panic of 1837 “pulled the rug out 
from under” the various expensive improvement projects. 
Only work on the Illinois and Michigan Canal survived the 
crash. 

The famous 1836 Specie Circular of the federal govern- 
ment providing that the government could receive payments 
for debts only in specie was revoked on May 31, 1838, thus 
making all kinds of money equally acceptable to the govern- 
ment. As a consequence, Illinois bank currency was soon 
in competition with corporation, city, county, private mer- 
chant and other types of scrip. The city of Chicago alone 
issued $5,000 in scrip, in one- to three-dollar denominations, 
because it could not borrow funds for current expensés from 
the Chicago branch of the State Bank. Small tradesmen 
issued “change notes,” usually in five-cent to one-dollar 
denominations, “good for groceries,” “payable in merchan- 
dise,” “good for tobacco,” or for whatever other commodity 
might be sold. 

About this time the population increases in the Chicago, 
Alton and Galena areas made these towns overshadow those 

12. Laws of Illinois, 1oth Gen. Ass., Special Sess., 1837, p. 5. 
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in the southern end of the state, and a new and expanding 
banking era was about to begin. A series of events, each 
affecting the other, brought about the complete destruction 
of the old banking system, which had been a speculative one 


based on real estate mortgage and public improvement loans. 


The first of these events took place October 9, 1839, when 
the Bank of the United States suspended specie payments 
everywhere except in New York and New England. ‘The 
move was made to stem the tide of worthless notes: being 
received each day for redemption in coin. 

The State Bank of Illinois also suspended specie payments 
when it learned the news on October 20, 1839. The Bank of 
Illinois at Shawneetown did not do so until several weeks 
later, when demands for redemption became excessive. 

In 1840 specie payments were resumed in the East, and 
Illinois banks had to follow suit or lose their business. Pay- 
ment of $455,000 in coin brought specie reserves to the 
danger point. Since banks in nearby states to the south and 
west were not making specie payments, demands for specie 


from that whole area were channeled into Illinois. As a 


result, payments were again suspended in 1841, and Illinois 


banks sought additional relief from the legislature. In an 
attempt to alleviate the money shortage, the General As- 
sembly authorized the State Bank to issue one-, two- and 
three-dollar notes until January 1, 1843. (Previously five- 
dollar notes were the smallest allowed. ) 

The financial roof fell in during 1842 when a minor de- 
pression forced over one hundred fifty banks in the country 
to close. Most of those which failed were of the speculative 
type, one of the first being the State Bank of Illinois.. Its 
demise was announced to the public in February, 1842. 
Value of its notes immediately fell to forty-four cents on the 
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dollar. The Shawneetown bank survived a bit longer, not 
closing until June, 1842. The lax policy these banks had 
pursued devalued their currency even more than was com- 
mon elsewhere. Illinois improvement bonds, the product 
of political financing, fell from fifty-five to fifteen by April, 
1842, and the whole improvements program was stopped 
except for work on the Illinois and Michigan Canal, which 
was sponsored partly by the federal government. 

Desperate legislators imposed an annual twenty-cent tax 
for every $100 worth of property, to be collected “until other- 
wise provided by law.” All tax payments were to be “in 
gold and silver coin or Auditor’s Warrants, and in no other 
currency.”’* No city or town could issue circulating war- 
rants of any kind. Illinois bank notes were no longer re- 


ceivable for state taxes or fees. Such notes, however, could 


be paid out by the state treasurer for any settlement of 


bills, at a value of fifty cents on the dollar. Upon depletion 
of such notes as were on hand, all future state bills were to 
be paid in specie. All public works except the canal project 
were put up for sale to the highest bidder, payment to be 
in gold or silver or in 100 per cent par bonds. The canal’s 
loan requirements were to be met with private capital, which 
was to retain control and ownership of the canal until reve- 
nue therefrom paid off the debt, at which time ownership 
would revert to the state. 

In 1843 the legislature voted to liquidate the State Bank, 
directing that its affairs be settled within four years. The 
Bank of Illinois at Shawneetown was also legislated out of 
existence, even though its officers objected strenuously, point- 
ing out that it still had fifteen years of its charter life left. 

The little Bank of Cairo — which had never asked favors 

13. Cited in James, Growth of Chicago Banks, I: 152-53. 
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of the legislature and had never made any concessions to that 
body — was forced into bankruptcy in February, 1842, par- 
tially due to its financing of the Cairo City and Canal Com- 
pany. The bankruptcy of the bank gave the hostile legis- 
lators ample reason for negating its charter, which was 


repealed in March, 1843. 


The years 1842 through 1847 were spent in winding up 
the involved affairs of the banks. A new state constitution 
was in the offing, and no new bank legislation was considered 
until the constitution was finally drafted. When completed, 
this instrument of 1848 contained provisions for correcting 
all of the faulty banking regulations of the 1818 constitu- 
tion. By only one vote did a prohibition of all incorporated 
banks fail. ‘The new constitution did provide, however, that 
no banks could be created by special act of the legislature 
and that the state could not own any bank stock. If and 
when a general free banking act was passed, under which 
banks could be incorporated, the bill was to require double 
liability of the stockholders. Furthermore, such an act had 
to be approved by a majority vote at a general election. The 
principal result of the new constitutional provisions was that 
state involvement in banking was to be replaced by private 
enterprise. 

Meanwhile, the gap in legislative provisions for banking 
between 1842 and 1847 had caused a severe shortage of 


pocket money. The situation was aggravated by the earlier 


prohibition of private scrip issued by business firms. The 


money shortage was especially acute in southern and western 
Illinois communities. 

Chicago, which was taking its place alongside St. Louis 
and Cincinnati as a western metropolis, fared better because 
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it had a new type of bank, the deposit bank. This new bank- 


ing had been adopted in Chicago at an early date, as evi- 
denced by an 1849 newspaper advertisement which read in 
part, “A dollar saved is a dollar earned. R. K. Swift, Office 
over Kohn’s Store, 111 Lake St.’’”* 

The acceptance of deposit banking, uncommon in that 
period, can no doubt be traced back to 1836, when the legis- 
lature granted a charter to the Chicago Marine and Fire 
Insurance Company. Ostensibly, this charter was for an 
insurance company, not a bank. In fact, one clause in the 
charter read that “nothing contained in this act shall confer 
on said corporation banking powers, or authorize it to issue 
notes in the similitude of bank notes, to be issued as a cir- 


15 


culating medium in lieu of money.’ But because the com- 
pany was permitted “to receive money on deposit and loan 
it on bottomry and respondentia,” it began to issue certifi- 
cates of deposit for this purpose in 1837, in $1 to $500 de- 
nominations. ‘The panic of 1837 withdrew some of these 
from circulation, but the issue was never entirely cut off. 
This type of currency was carefully studied by one George 
Smith, a Scottish entrepreneur then living in the Midwest. 
In February, 1839 he obtained from the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture a charter which was almost identical to that of the Chi- 
cago Marine and Fire Insurance Company. Operating his 
Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Company at first only 
from Milwaukee, Smith and his main associate, Alexander 
Mitchell, issued certificates of deposit payable to bearer and 
redeemable in specie either at Milwaukee or at the office 
of an agent in Chicago. In this way Smith introduced his 


certificate-of-deposit circulation in Illinois. 


14. Ibid., 200. 
15. Ibid., 201. 
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Courtesy Chase-Manhattan Bank Museum of Moneys of the World, N.Y. 
Shawneetown (Gallatin County): Bank of Illinois, $3 note. This : was 
one of the notes in the first series of paper money issued in the state. 





Sparta (Randolph County): Bank of Sparta, $2 note, 1860. 
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Thebes (Alexander County): Eagle Bank of Illinois, $2 note, 18__. 
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In a location remote from the legislature at Springfield 
and operating with a Wisconsin charter, Smith was not 
bothered by the ups and downs of other Illinois banks or by 
their political and currency troubles of the 1840's. The 
certainty of redemption gave Smith’s money an ever growing 


reputation and popularity as the years went on, and it was 


accepted without question in both the Milwaukee and Chi- 


cago areas. By 1841 circulation had reached $29,000. 

In 1846 Smith boldly pledged his own personal fortune to 
guarantee redemption of his notes if necessary. ‘This evi- 
dently was on the eve of his great expansion of circulating 
notes, which amounted to only $250,000 in November, 1847 
but which rose to $1,000,000 by October, 1849. By Decem- 
ber, 1851 this figure reached $1,470,000. Smith’s money 
now covered a six-state area, and redemption agencies were 
set up in Galena, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Detroit. 

Rival banks tried to crowd Smith’s money out of circula- 
tion by collecting as many notes as possible and then pre- 
senting them for redemption at one time. In 1849 the Mil- 
waukee office was confronted with $100,000 of notes on the 
day after Thanksgiving. This move had been preceded by 
a deliberately spread rumor that the bank had failed, and it 
was not long before a run began at every one of Smith’s 
redemption agencies. But so great was the faith of the public 
that deposits were almost as great as withdrawals, and the 


company weathered the storm. 


Thus, in 1850, shortly after the new Illinois constitution 
had become effective, Smith’s notes were all over the Mid- 
west in great number, especially in northern Illinois. Still 
circulating farther south were a small number of Bank of 
Illinois notes, now at a 75 per cent discount, and a smaller 
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Courtesy Chase-Manhattan Bank Museum of Moneys of the World, N.Y 
Quincy (Adams County): Farmers and Merchants Exchange Co., 
note, 1851 or 1852. 
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Caledonia (Boone County): Bluff City Bank, $5 note, 1860. 
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Greenville (Bond County): Franklin Bank, L$ note, 18_ 
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number of those of the second State Bank of Illinois, at a 
50 per cent discount. In addition, there were about $500,000 
worth of St. Louis bank notes, not to mention various “wild- 
cat” notes from other states. Population and business had 
increased to such proportions, however, that there was wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with available banking facilities. Con- 
sequently, in 1851 there was strong backing for a new bank 
bill — which had been provided for in the 1848 constitution 
— and one was passed that year over the veto of Governor 
Augustus C. French. The law was approved later by a 
37,578 to 31,321 vote at a general election. It was carried 
by the overwhelming support of the northern counties of the 
state (only four north of Springfield opposed it) ; those in 
the south generally disapproved of the measure. 

This new law allowed bank charters to run for not more 


than twenty-five years and were issuable to any applicant. 


Capital stock had to be at least $50,000, and stockholders 


were liable for an amount equal to par value of their stock 
in event of failure. Circulating notes could be obtained 
from the state auditor in exchange for national or state 
bonds, and these notes were to be redeemable in specie. 

Strangely, despite the evident popularity of the new bank 
law, there was no great rush to obtain charters, for the feel- 
ing among prospective bankers was that the act was too 
stringent. 

J. Young Scammon of Chicago received the first charter 
under the new law on January 13, 1852. His ““Marine Bank” 
was incorporated to take over the banking operations of 
his Chicago Marine and Fire Insurance Company.  Cir- 
culating notes of the new bank appeared in Chicago for the 
first time on April 17, 1852. 

The second charter went to the Merchants and Mechanics 
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Hardin (Calhoun County): The Mechanics Bank, $2 note. 
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Courtesy Chase-Manhattan Bank Museum of Moneys of the World, N.Y. 


Taylorville (Christian County): The Plowmans Bank, $3 note, 1860. 
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Bank, also of Chicago. In June, 1852 Clark’s Exchange 
Bank of Springfield was chartered, and by December seven- 
teen banks were in operation. In the spring of 1854 that 
number had increased to thirty-one. Despite the large num- 
ber of new banks, the state auditor’s biennial report of 1854 
showed that only about 30 per cent of the circulating notes 
in Illinois were from Illinois banks. This condition pre- 
vailed because the new banks followed the accepted practice 
of placing their notes in far-away states in order to reduce 
redemptions to a minimum. 

Meanwhile, the first official recognition of certificates of 
deposit — which had been circulating since 1837 — appeared 
in the state auditor’s report of 1852. He stated, “Some 
legislation seems to be necessary to prevent the further issu- 
ing of certificates of deposit, draft, &c., in the similitude of 
bank notes, and for the immediate redemption of those now 
in circulation.”'* But this report apparently did not affect 
the chief issuer, George Smith. He obtained a charter for 
the Bank of America in Chicago and also obtained control 
of the Washington, D.C., Bank of America. Notes on the 
two banks were almost identical, and since no securities on 
deposit were necessary for circulation of the Washington 
notes, Smith printed large numbers of them and alternated 
circulation between the two banks and cities. He supple- 
mented these with notes of his Atlanta Bank and the Inter- 
national Bank of Griffin, Georgia, both unbacked by deposit 
of securities. 

However, a constant attack on Smith’s notes, specifically, 
and on all certificates of deposit, generally, followed. Smith’s 


enemies were his envious competitors; his friends were the 


16. “Biennial Report of the Auditor of Public Accounts,” p. 5., published 
in General Laws of Illinois, 18th Gen. Ass., 1853. 
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Chicago: The Bank of Chicago, $1 note, 1852. 
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Courtesy PhilaMatic Center, Boys Town, Neb. 
Jackson (location unknown): The Exporting, Mining @ Manufacturing 
Company’s Bank of Illinois, $1 note, 1837. 
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Marshall (Clark County): Corn Planters Bank, $3 note, 1860 or 18__. 
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general public who had confidence in the redemptive quality 
of any note he issued. The nature of the conflict between 
Smith and his competitors can best be illustrated by an inci- 
dent that occurred on a Chicago street. One day when 
Smith and J. Young Scammon met, Smith inquired how 
many notes Scammon’s Marine Bank had in circulation. 


When Scammon replied, “$175,000,” he was quietly told 
that Smith held $125,000 of this amount and was likely to 
present the notes for payment any day.’ This powerful 
threat of a redemption reprisal ended attacks on Smith’s 
money, but only temporarily, for Scammon and others con- 
tinued the fight by resorting to the courts. On December 
23, 1852, the grand jury of Cook County was presented evi- 
dence for the indictment of Smith and others for issuing 
certificates of deposit, but no action was taken. 

It became obvious to Smith’s opponents that they could 
gain their objective only through legislative action. On 
February 10, 1853, they succeeded in having an act passed 
that made it illegal to issue, or to receive on deposit, any 
form of paper money other than bank notes. The penalty 
for violation was a $50 fine for each illegal bill passed or 
received, plus a possible jail term. This drastic measure 
forced Smith to sell his holdings, and in a few years he re- 
turned to Scotland.” 

By December, 1854, unauthorized certificates of deposit 
had entirely disappeared from circulation in Illinois. For 
the first time in its history the state had a legal bond-secured 
currency issued by incorporated banks. Late in 1854 a minor 
recession tested the new banking practices. Demand for 


17. James, Growth of Chicago Banks, I: 229-30. 

18. George Smith returned to the United States in 1860 and successfully 
invested his money in Chicago real estate and railroads. He died in London 
in 1899 with a reputed fortune of near $100,000,000. 
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Grayville (Edwards County): The Grayvil lle Bank, $e note, 1859. 





Courtesy PhilaMatic Center, Boys Town, Neb. 


Elizabethtown (Hardin County): The Shawanese Bank, $5 note, 1860. 
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credit had risen in the 1852-1854 period, and Illinois banks 
— with their new circulating notes — were furnishing much 
of this credit for neighboring states. Missouri, Ohio, Wis- 
consin and Indiana had embarked on various public projects 
far beyond their capacity to handle except upon the most 
liberal of long-term credit arrangements. Crises developed 
in numerous states almost simultaneously, depreciating cur- 
rency and closing a number of banks, especially in Indiana. 
This decline cut the value of Illinois bank notes by as much 
as 25 per cent. 

Only a rapid general recovery of business saved the Illi- 
nois banking system from a serious blow, which it was in 
no position to withstand in view of its insufficient specie 
reserves and large loans on slow, improper credit risks. Hav- 
ing luckily weathered this brief storm, Illinois banks in- 
creased in number through 1856, largely on account of popu- 
lation gains in new areas hitherto without banking facilities. 
In Chicago, on the other hand, the recession had been more 
critical, and only three of the city’s ten banks were left by 


1856. Bank note circulation fell from $728,000 to $127,000 


in the two-year period. The money deficiency in Chicago 
attracted every sort of outside wildcat bank note. Historian 
Alfred T. Andreas tells of a railroad conductor whose $203 
in fares collected for a September, 1855 trip were in notes 
from twelve different states, only $20 of which came from 
Illinois banks and only $1 from a Chicago bank.” 

In the meantime, other states that had suffered in the 
near-panic of 1854 began to pass remedial legislation for 
strengthening their banks. Early in 1857 Illinois legislators 
followed their example. Henceforth, all banks in this state 
had to conduct their entire business at the office specified in 

19. Andreas, History of Chicago, I: 546. 
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Benton (Franklin County): The Bank of Benton, $5 note, 1860. 
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Equality (Gallatin County): The National Bank, $3 note, 1853. 
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their incorporation papers, and said office had to be located 
in a community of not less than two hundred people. ‘Thus 
wildcat banks or redemption offices in inaccessible backwood 
areas were eliminated. Also, no bank could be incorporated 
unless it had an actual $50,000 capital on hand. This last 
provision also applied to banks already in operation: They 
could issue no more notes for circulation until the capital 
requirement was met. Stringent regulations were placed on 
redemption of bank notes, including the right given a note 
holder to force a bank into receivership if, within ten days, 
the bank could not make any redemption requested. 

The 1857 law placed Illinois banks and their currency 
on the soundest basis they had ever been. And it was well 
that this was so, for the full-sized panic of 1857 was just 
around the corner. On August 24, 1857 the closing of the 
Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, with its vast finan- 
cial connections in both the East and West, set off a chain 
reaction that closed hundreds of business firms as far west 
as Illinois. The Ohio Company was heavily indebted to 
several New York banks, including the Mechanics Banking 


Association, which also closed its doors. The contraction 


spread to Philadelphia, Boston and Buffalo. Hardly a city 


in the East was left unscathed. Chicago was the first city 
in the West to feel the adverse effects, and a private banking 
house, E. R. Hinckley and Company, was the first to close 
in the summer of 1857. 

Although only one defect remained in the Illinois cur- 
rency system, it was a great one, and the hard times of 1857 
revealed it for what it was. This defect was in the quality 
of bonds deposited to secure note circulation. In 1857 over 
one-half of such bonds were obligations of the state of Mis- 
souri, which had a nineteen-million-dollar internal-improve- 
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Vienna (Johnson County): The American Bank. $5 note, 1859. 
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Elgin: The Elgin Bank of D. Clark & Co., $1 note, 1852. 
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ment debt on its books. Decline of Missouri bond prices 
forced some Illinois banks to contract their circulation or 
to provide additional securities. ‘Those unable to do so were 
liquidated. 

Despite rules to the contrary, bankers began to refuse to 
redeem their notes in gold. This placed a premium on gold 
and eastern bank notes but depreciated Illinois currency. 
An interesting sidelight of this period of decline was the 
reaction in Chicago, where newspaper editorials openly 
urged the return of George Smith and his money. They con- 
trasted the increasing number of bank failures and the varia- 
tion in bank note values with the unfluctuating and com- 
pletely redeemable Smith currency. 

It was not until specie payments were resumed in New 
York on December 14, 1857 that recovery began. But IIli- 
nois did not feel the impetus until mid-1858. In the 1858 
to 1861 period the number of Illinois banks increased from 
39 to 104 and doubled the bank note circulation of 1856. 
(Only fourteen incorporated banks failed in the four years 
following the advent of the Free Banking Act of 1857.) 

After the 1857 distress another wave of banking reform 
swept over many states. Illinois was again tardy, but in 
1861 a banking reform act was passed. This law provided 
that bonds deposited as security for circulation had to be 
obligations either of Illinois or of the federal government, 
both receivable at full value. Secondly, all banks had to 
redeem their notes, in either Chicago or Springfield, at not 
more than 1/2 of one per cent discount. ,The maximum value 


of notes issued by any bank could not exceed three times its 


paid-in capital. No bank could make loans through agents 


or brokers, and none could be located in a community with 
fewer than one thousand people. 
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Momence (Kankakee County): The Bank of Momence, $2 note, 1860. 
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Further legislation proposed the creation of a Union Bank 
of Illinois, made up of semi-independent branches in all 
principal towns but with a central board of directors con- 
trolling policy and supervision. ‘The legislature actually 
passed such a bill in February, 1861, but it was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in the referendum vote of November, 1862. 

By 1861 southern money had been withdrawn from north- 
ern commercial and banking activities to such an extent that 
very little of it remained in the North. With $12,320,000 
of Illinois bank notes in circulation in 1860, this state was 
especially vulnerable to financial adversity, since two-thirds 
of the bonds behind this circulation were those of southern 
states. The value of Illinois notes consequently fell to less 
than fifty cents on the dollar by early 1861. 

In November, 1860, Illinois bank commissioners had de- 
manded additional securities from twenty-two banks. Seven- 
teen could not produce the securities by March, 1861 and 
were compelled to liquidate. By this date also, further de- 
clines had necessitated similar calls from almost every bank 
in the state. Thirty-nine operating banks had difficulty find- 
ing anyone who would accept their notes. Notes from only 
twenty-three banks in the state were accepted at par. These 
better notes were hoarded, leaving only the poorest in circu- 
lation. Chicago had only one note-issuing firm — the Marine 
Bank — but its notes were still at par. 

During the Civil War everyone demanded specie, and 
bank notes were refused more often than they were accepted. 


Quotations on currency of the banks varied from day to day 


and from town to town. Note circulation dropped from 
$3,500,000 in October, 1861, to $566,163 in December, 1862, 
with only seventeen banks still operating. At the close of 
1864 less than $200,000 worth of Illinois notes remained in 
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circulation. The continuing reduction of Illinois bank notes 
brought about the collapse of the free banking system of 
the state. Fortunately, the inception of United States Treas- 
ury greenbacks and national bank notes left no further need 
for the earlier system of banking with its fluctuating currency. 

The only other significant aspect of early banking in Illi- 
nois was the issuance of private fractional scrip notes by 
literally thousands of merchants, towns, railroads and fac- 
tories during the Civil War when money was in such short 
supply. Some of this fractional scrip bore the words “i 
under the law of necessity,” or similar phrases, to indicate 


ssued 


the circumstances under which it was printed and cir- 


culated. 


Early Illinois Paper Currency 





The following list of Illinois paper currency is the most complete 
ever published. Even so, the writer believes that the 850-odd separate 
notes listed comprise only slightly more than one-half of the total issued 
by Illinois institutions between 1817 and 1865. 

The writer has attempted to acquire notes (or photographs of notes 
owned by other collectors) from all the counties of Illinois. Since 
many counties were too small to have had banks before 1865, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the counties that actually issued notes are 
believed to be represented in the illustrations accompanying this article. 

Without the co-operation of the following numismatists and _his- 
torians, this listing would not have been possible: Colonel J. R. Curtis, 
Springfield, Illinois; Glenn B. Smedley, Oak Park, Illinois; Fred E. 
Durin, Steward, Illinois; Dr. Julian Blanchard, New York City; R. L. 
Zywicki and Paul M. Angle of the Chicago Historical Society; Vernon 
L. Brown, curator of the Chase-Manhattan Moneys of the World Col- 
lection; D. O. Barrett, curator of PhilaMatic Center, Boys Town, 
Nebraska; Arlie R. Slabaugh, Chicago; D. L. Austin, chief curator of 
the American Numismatic Society; Grover Criswell of Pass-a-Grille, 
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Sullivan (Moultrie County): The Kaskaskia Bank, $5 note, 1860. 
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Peoria: Farmers and Merchants Exchange Co. 
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Griggsville (Pike County): The Treasury Bank, $2 note, 1860. 
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Florida; J. Lisle Laufer, Hampshire, Illinois; and Lee F. Hewitt, Chi- 
cago. Also an acknowledgment should be made to Dr. John Muscalus, 
D. C. Wismer and R. Edward Davis for their earlier work. 

Unless otherwise stated, each item listed is a bank note. Variations 


of notes of identical denomination are indicated by the word “differ- 
ent” abbreviated, as (diff.). Symbols in brackets represent the pub- 
lisher or engraver of the note. Dates and symbols given at the end 
of a series apply to all the notes in that series, unless otherwise indicated. 


Following is a key to the symbols: 


Transcript print x] No imprint 

Doolittle & Munson y| C. Hamilton & Co., Litho., St. 
Rounds, Printer, 48 State St. Louis 

Root, Anthony & Co., N. Y. (z] Burton, Gurley & Edmonds, 
American Bank Note Co. i Pl 2 

National Bank Note Co. 

Durand & Co., N. Y. AA] Draper, Toppan & Co., Phila. 
Danforth, Bald & Co., N. Y. & | Toppan, Carpenter & Co,, 

Phila. N. Y. & Phila. 

] Danforth, Underwood & Co., [cc] Baldwin, Bald & Cousland, 

NG i 
fy] Danforth, Wright & Co., Phila. [pp] Bald, Cousland & Co., Phila. 

& N. Y. EE] *Lith. by Ed. Mendel, 162 Lake 
K] Danforth, Perkins & Co., Phila. St., Chicago 

& N. Y. FF] Bald, Cousland & Co., N. Y. & 
[tL] Wellstood, Whiting & Hay, N. Y. Phila. 

& Chicago 'cG| Woodruff & Mason, Cincinnati 
[mM] Wellstood, Hanks, Hay & Whit- HH] Western Bank Note Co. 

ing, N. Y. & Chicago 11] Lith. of Robertson & Seibert, 
[N] Toppan, Carpenter & Co., Cin- 93 Fulton St., N. Y. 

cinnati jj} Hill, Printer 
o] Toppan, Carpenter, Casilear & [kK] Holcomb & Co. 

Co., Phila. & N. Y. tt] Draper, Toppan & Co., N. Y. 
p| New England Bank Note Co. mM] B. F. Corliss & Macy, Station- 
fo] Underwood, Bald, Spencer & ers, 33 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Hufty NN] Lith. by Chas. Robin & Co., 
rR] Rawdtn, Wright & Hatch & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

N.Y. 00] Wellstood, Hanks, Hay & Whit- 
[s] Rawdon, Wright, Hatch & Ed- ing, N. Y. 

son, N. Y. [pp] *Ed Mendel, Chicago 

Tanner, Kearney & Tiebout [99] Weber & Smith, Print. 
] Woodruff & Hammond, Cincin- {rr} T. R. Whitney, St. Louis, Mo. 
nati ss] Wellstood, Hay & Whiting, 
Jocelyn, Draper, Welsh & Co. No. 
J. T. Hammond & Co. St. [ Ferd. Mayer & Co., 96 Fulton 
Louis Sti, Ni x. 


* Ed Mendel, Chicago, had as many as six imprint variations, but there 
were only two major ones, with and without a street address, as listed herewith. 
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Golconda (Pope County): The Metropolitan Bank, $5 
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Cairo (Alexander County): The Planters Bank, $1 note, 
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1] A. M. Wood, Printer, 23 Clark [az] Wellstood, Penson & Hanks, 

St., Chicago Nae: 
[vv] Lith. Chas. Stober, Chicago Bz| Dunlop, Sewell & Spalding, 
[ww] Murray, Draper & Fairman Printers 
[xx] Draper, Toppan, Longacre & [cz] Barnet, Printers 

Co., Phila. & N. Y. (pz| Hatch & Co., Trinity Building, 
fyy] N. Dane & Co., Engr. 111 Broadway, N. Y. 
(zz| C. Toppan & Co., Phila. [ez] J. M. Kersaw, St. Louis 

'rz] E. Robinson’s Print, Nauvoo 


AvBIoN: Exchange Bank, $1.25, $2.50. 1862 [E] 
Bank of Albion, $5, $10. [FF] 
Avepo: Bank of Alledo [sic], $5 
Atton: The Alton Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5, $5 (diff.), $10, $10 (diff.). 
18__ [s] 
Jones & Sawyer, 25c. (scrip) 
ANNA: Wheat Growers Bank, $1, $2, $5, $10 
Aurora: (See West Aurora) 
Bearpstown: Champlin, Smith & Co., on Banking House of J. C. 
Leonard & Co., 1oc, $10. 185 [n] 
BELLEVILLE: Bank of Belleville, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1856 [J] 
Southern Bank of Illinois, $1, $2, $5, $10 
St. Clair Savings & Insurance Company, 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c. 1862 [x] 
Belleville Nail Co., roc. 187__ [x] 
BeLviwerE: ‘The Belvidere Bank, $1, $3, $5 


Benton: Frontier Bank, $5, $10. 1859 [e and FF] 
Union Bank, $1, $2. 1860 [E] 
Bank of Benton, $5. 1860 [F} 
BisHop Hitt: Western Exchange Fire & Insurance Co. of Omaha 


City, Neb., but with “Bishop Hill Colony” and “Nov. 2, 1857” 
printed on notes, 25c, 50c, $1, $2, $3, $5. Nov. 2, 1857 [J] 
L. Bjorkland, 25c, 50c. (scrip) 1862 [x] 
BLoomincTon: Lafayette Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5, $5 (diff.). 1858 [k or J] 
Bank of Bloomington, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1861 [J or BB] 
McLean County Bank, $1, $2 
Chicago, Alton & St. Louis R.R., $10. (scrip, “payable at Mer- 
chants & Drovers Bank of Joliet”) 1850 or 185_~ [p] 
City of Bloomington, 10c, 25¢, 50c, $1. (scrip) 
Botton (now Stonefort): Bank of Southern Illinois, $1, $2, $3, $5, 
$10 
BreEsE: B. Buhne, 5c. (scrip, “issued under the law of Necessity”) 
1862 
R. S. M. Donne, roc. (scrip) 1862 
BrooktyNn: Bank of Brooklyn, $1. 185_— [E] 








Toulon (Stark County): The Toulon Bank, $2 note, 1860. 
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Mt. Carmel (Wabash County): The State Bank of Illinois, Branch Bank, 
$1 note, 1841. 
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Bureau County: Board of Supervisors, Soldiers’ Relief Fund, $2. 
1864 
Cairo: Bank of Cairo, $1, $2, $2 (diff.), $3, $5, $5 (diff.). 1841 
or 184_— [1] 
Planters Bank, $1, $2. 18__ [E] 
City Bank of Cairo, $1, $2, $3, $5 
Cateponia: Bluff City Bank, $2, $5, $5 (diff.). 1860 [7] 
CaRBONDALE: Bank of Jackson County, $5, $10 
S. H. Freeland, 5c, roc, 25c, 50c. (scrip, “redeemable in currency 
when presented in sums of One Dollar or in Gold when pre- 
sented in sums of Ten Dollars”) 1862 [x] 
CarLtyLe: J. W. Maddux, 25c. (scrip, “Issued under the law of 
Necessity”) 186_— [NN] 
Carmi: Peoples Bank, $1 — 1853 to 1855 [J]; $2 — 1860 [Kk]; $5 
Bank of Carmi, $1, $1 (diff.), $2, $5, $10. 1859 [xk] 
Merchants Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10. 1860 [F] 
CHARLESTON: Farmers’ and Traders’ Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1856 [s] 
CuesansE: E. S. Richmond, roc. (scrip) 
CuHenoa: J. R. Snyder, 25c. (scrip) 
Cuester: Bank of Chester, $1, $2, $3, $5 
Jos. B. Holmes, $1. (scrip, “payable in Chester or Liberty”) [NN] 
Cuicaco: Merchants’ & Planters’ Bank, $50 — 1839, $100 — 1838. [x] 
Phenix Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1853 [LL] 
Merchants and Mechanics Bank, $1, $3, $5. 1852 [1] 
The Chicago Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1852 or undated 
Farmer’s Bank, $1, $2, $5. 1852 
Bank of Chicago, $1, $2, $3 — 1852 (with overprinted numerals 
and name of bank printed vertically at left) [N]; also, $1, $2, $3 
— 1852 (no overprint or printed bank name at left) [N] 
Bank of America, $1, $2, $3 
Marine Bank, $1, $1 (diff.), $2, $3, $5, $5 (diff.), $10, $20. 
1852 or 1853 [c] 
Union Bank of Illinois, $1, $2, $3. 18 [oo] 
City Bank of Chicago, $1, $1 (diff.), $1 (diff.), $2, $3, $5. 1836 
Bank of Commerce, $1, $3. 185 [P] 
Commercial Bank, $1, $3, $5, $10 
Trader’s Bank, $1, $5. [F] 
Exchange Bank of H. A. Tucker & Co., $1, $2, $3, $5 
Treasurer’s Bank, $1 
E. I. Tinkham and Company’s Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5 
Chicago Marine & Fire Insurance Co., $1 (plate A), $2 (plate B), 
$3 (plate C), $5 (plate D). (certificates of deposit) 18__ [Pp] 
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Joliet: The Merchants and Drovers Bank of Illinois, $3 note. 
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State Bank of Illinois, Chicago Branch Bank, $10. 1838 [s] 

Branch State Bank at Chicago, ‘‘charge to the Ill. & Mich. Canal 
Fund,” $1, $2, $5, $10, $50, $100, $100 (diff.) — approximate 
size 4” x 7Y%2". 1839 [x] 

City of Chicago, $1, $2, $3. 1838 

Chicago, South Western Plank Road Company, $1, $2, $3. (scrip) 
1851 [Az| 

Thomas Church (written signature only), 25c. (scrip) 1837 [x] 

Stryker & Co., 150 Lake St., 25c. (scrip) 

Geo. Randolph, 5c. (scrip, “payable in Ill. & Mich. Canal 6% 
Scrip” ) 

Chadwick & Co., $1. (scrip) 

Chicago Times, 5c. (scrip) 

Pedman & Co., 25c, 50c. (scrip) 

Ross & Co., 167 Lake St., 25c. (scrip) 

P. Palmer & Co., 112-116 Lake St., 25c, 50c. (scrip) 186__ [c] 

Philip Conley, 137 Lake St., 25c, 50c. (scrip) 1861 [Bz] 

A. G. Downs, 150 Lake St., 25c, 50c. (scrip) 1861 [cz] 

Galloway & Co., Provision Dealers, 1yo S. Water St., 5c. (scrip) 
ca. 1863 [x] 

Lyman Burr, Camp Douglas, 25c. (post sutler’s note) 

N. Chicago Rolling Mill Co., $10. (scrip) 1873 

John Munzel, $5. (scrip) undated, ca. 1876 


Stein Co., 83 Clark St., $3. (advertising note) 1868 

De Graff & Co., $15. (advertising note) 

City of Paris Store, $3. (advertising note) 1868 

Civil War, Dept. Provost General’s Office, Chicago, Ill., amounts 


written in. 1865 [pz] 
CotumsiA: City of Columbia, 1oc, 25c. (scrip) 1862 
DanvittE: Stock Security Bank, $1, $2, $5 ’ 
State Bank of Illinois, Branch Bank, $1, $2, $10. 1841 [Aa] 
Tincher & English, 10c, 15¢, 50c. (scrip) 
Decatur: Railroad Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1853 to 1855 [mM] 
Millikin & Odor, Bankers, 5c, 1oc. 1862 [mm] (These notes are 
identical except for denomination. ) 
Dixon: Dixon Hotel Co., $2 (plate A), $2 (plate B), $3 (plate C), 
$5 (plate D). 18__ [ce] 
Dixon Hotel Co., $2 (plate A), $3 (plate A), $5 (plate A), 
$5 (plate B). 18 [ec] 
Drxon’s Ferry (now Dixon): Dixon Hotel Co., $1 (plate A), $2 
(plate B), $3 (plate C), $5 (plate D). 1838 or 18__ [P] 
DunpEE: Fox River Bank, “payable at J. A. Carpenter & Co., Provi- 
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Courtesy Chase-Manhattan Bank Museum of Moneys of the World, N.Y. 





Ottawa (La Salle County): Wm. H. W. Cushman, 10c scrip, 
1862. 
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The Illinois River Railroad Company, 10c scrip, 1862. 
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dence, K. I.,” and signed by J. A. Carpenter, $2. 1852 [o] 
DuNTON (now Arlington Heights): J. M. Olmstead, 50c. (scrip) 
East Sr. Louis: Illinois River Packet Co., roc. (scrip) [x] 

City Treasurer Warrant, $1, $2 — 1876; $1, $2, $5 — 1878. [y] 
EpwarpbsvILLE: Bank of Edwardsville, post notes, with amounts 
written in. ca. 1818 [Tt] 
Bank of Edwardsville, 25c, 50c — [x]; $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20 — [rT]. 

1818 to 1821 or 18 

Excin: Elgin Bank of D. O. Clark & Co., $1, $2. 1852 or 18__ [fo] 
Bank of Elgin, $1, $2, $5 
Home Bank, $1, $2 
ELIZABETHTOWN: Columbian Bank, $2, $3, $5. 1857 [5] 
Shawanese Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1860 [E] 
Bank of Trenton, $3. 1860 [F} 
Ex Paso: Van Vleet & Bois, 50c. (scrip) 
Eguauity: The National Bank, $1, $3, $5. 1853 to 1860 [o] 
Illinois State Security Bank, $5, $10.  [E] 
FairFIELD: Corn Exchange Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1859 [oo] 
Reaper’s Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5 
FREEPORT: ‘Thomas Long, on Stephenson County Bank, 5c, 
50c. [x] 
Wm. P. Malbum, on Farmers Bank, 5c, 5c (diff.), : 
50c. (scrip) undated, ca. 1862 
Brewster House, 5¢. (scrip) 1862 [x] 
Jos. Louchheim, 25c, 50c. (scrip) [x] 
GaraTiA: Bank of Galatea [sic], $5, $10 
Bank of Indemnity, $5, $10 
GaLENA: Bank of Galena, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1856 [o] 
GaLesspurG: Sydney Myers & Co., Bankers, $2. 1861 
Reed’s Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5 
H. A. Watkins & Bro., roc, 25c, 50c, $1. (scrip, full size) 1864 
[EE] 
GENESEO: Bank of Geneseo, $5. 1860 [FF] 
GENEVA: Kane County Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5 
Gotconpa: Bank of Ashland, $1, $3, $5. 1860 [F] 
Metropolitan Bank, $2, $5. 1860 [F] 
Ohio River Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20. 1860 
Hodge & Carr, 5c. (scrip, “Issued under the law of Necessity’’) 

1862 [x] 

GraFton Mitts: Grafton Manufacturing Co., roc. 1862 [x] 
GRANDVILLE (now Yale): Continental Bank, $2 — 18__ [F]; $5, $10 — 
1858 [H] 
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H. A. Watkins & Bro., 10c¢ scrip, 1862. 
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The Macomb Banking Office of Chas. Chandler & Co., 5c, 1862. 
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GRAYVILLE: Grayville Bank, $1, $2, $5, $10. 1858 or 1859 [v and E| 
Southern Bank of Illinois, $1, $2, $5 — 18 [o]; $5 — 1857 [E]; 
$10 — 1857 
GREENUP: Cumberland County Bank, $2, $5 
GREENVILLE: Franklin Bank, $3, $5. 1860 or 
Bond County Bank, $5. 1860 [Eg] 
GRIGGSVILLE: Pamet Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5. 18  [E] 
Bank of Pike County, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10. 1859 [J] 
Treasury Bank, $2, $3. 1860 [F| 
HampsuirE: S. C. Rowell. 50c. (scrip) undated, ca. 1875-1880 [x] 
Hanover: H. A. Hallermann, 5c, 25¢, 50c. (scrip) 1862 [mM] 
P. Lampen & Co., $1. (scrip) 
Harpin: Illinois River Bank, $1, $2, $3. 1860 [E] 
Mechanics Bank of Hardin, $1 (plate A), $2 (Plate A), $3 (plate 
A), $5 (plate A). [E] 
HarrisBurG: Lake Michigan Bank, $5, $10. 1859 [E] 
HutsonvitteE: Bank of Hutsonville, $1, $2, $5. 1855 [J] 
Garden State Bank, $1, $2, $2 (diff.), $5 
Jackson (location unknown): Bank of Illinois, $1, $2, $3. 1835 to 
1837 [Z] 
State Bank of Illinois, Branch Bank, $5. 1837 or 18 
Illinois Exporting, Mining and Manufacturing Company of Jack- 
son, $1, $2, $3 — [z]; $5, $10 — [cc and HH]. (scrip) 1837 or 
18. 
JacksonviLLE: Morgan County Bank, $1, $2, $5, $10. 1856 [ss] 
JeRsEYVILLE: Jerseyville County Bank, $2. 1860 [E] 
Jott: Merchants & Drovers Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1853 [s] 
Joliet City Bank, 5c 
Oswego & Indiana Plank Road Co., $1, $2, $3, $5. (scrip) 1852 
Albert Day & Co., $3. (advertising note) 
JonesBoro: Union County Bank, $5, $10 
KANKAKEE City (now Kankakee): Kankakee Bank, $1, $2 
I. N. Dickson, roc, 25c. (scrip) 1862 [uv] 
Treasurer, Town of Kankakee City, 25c. (scrip) 1862 
Minchrod & Eppstein, Clothing, 5c. 1862 [x] 
Kaskaskia: Bank of Cairo at Kaskaskia, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10 — 1839 
[a]; $1, $2, $3, $5 (with ‘State of Illinois” in large letters) , $5 
(with “State of Illinois” in small letters) — 1840 or Jan. 1841 
[g and 1]; $3 — 1841 
Kewanee: Bank of Kewanee, $1, $2, $5 
Grocery Exchange Bank, $3. (advertising note, $3.00 payable ‘“‘on 


demand in groceries”) 1860 
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Lacon: Marshall County Bank, $1, $5. 1860 |F| 

Lancaster: Bank of Lancaster, $5, $10 

La Sate: The La Salle Bank, $2 
Illinois & Rock River Railroad Company, $1, $2, $3, $5. (scrip) 

1841 or 18__ [c] 

Lockport: State Bank of Illinois, Illinois & Michigan Canal Fund, 
with plain reverses, $1 (plates A, B, C & D), $2.50 (plates A & 
B), $5 (plates A & B), $10 (plates A & B), $20 (plate A), $50 
(plate A), $100 (plate A). 1840 to 1846 or 18__ [R] 

State Bank of Illinois, Illinois & Michigan Canal Fund, with 
printed reverses, $1 (plates A, B, C & D), $2.50 (plates A & B), 
$5 (plates A & B), $10 (plates A & B), $20 (plate A), $50 
(plate A), $100 (plate A). 1840 to 1846 or 18__ [rR] 

Canal indebtedness scrip, $1 (plates A, B, C & D), $2.50 (plates 
A & B), $5 (plates A & B), $10 (plates A & B), $20 (plate A), 
$50 (plate A) — all 1842; $100 (plates A & B dated July or 
August, 1842; plates C & D dated March 1, 1844). [x] 

This issue was printed on reverses of above Illinois & Michi- 
gan Canal Fund scrip, with each denomination and plate letter 
identical to that of note on obverse, except for the $100 notes, 
which were usually printed on reverses of the $1.00 denomina- 
tion. 

State Bank of Illinois, “pay to the order of David Prickett, Treas- 
urer of the Illinois and Michigan Canal’ (with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent), $1, $2, $3, $5, $100, $150 (printed “$100” 
with the “and fifty” written in). March 1, 1840 [kk] 

H. Norton, 12¥c, 25c, 50c. (scrip) 184-— 

Norton & Co., 5c, 10c, 25c. (scrip, approximate size 1%” x 2”) 
1862 [vv] 

Norton & Co., 5c, 10c, 25¢. (scrip, approximate size 3” x 6”) 
1862 [vv] 

LouisvittE: Bank of Louisville, $3. [F] 

McLeanssporo: Hamilton County Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5. 18—— [BB] 
E. I. Tinkham & Co. Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20. 1859 [mM] 
Bank of the Republic, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1859 [s] 

Hampden Bank, $1. 18 [E] 

Producers Bank, $1, $2. 1860 [F] 

Macoms: Charles Chandler & Company Banking Office, 5c. 1862 

[PP] 

Banking Office of Chas. Chandler & Co., 5c. 1862 [x] 

Marion: Hermitage Bank, $3, $5. [F] 

Mabaiwee Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5. [R] 
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Agricultural Bank, $1, $2, $2 (diff.), $5. 1859 (Any notes of this 
bank identical in design with notes of a Brownsville, Tenn., 
bank of the same name are altered.) 

MarsHAL_: Corn Planters Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1860 or 18__ [E] 

MatToon: Mattoon Bank, amount blank. (certificate of deposit) 
18__ [pp] 

MEtrRopouis: Farmers Bank of Illinois, $1, $3, $5, $10. 1860 [E] 

Douglas Bank, $2, $3. 1860 [F] 

Momence: Bank of Momence, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10. 1860 [E] 

MonmoutH: Warren County Bank, $5 

Morris: Grundy County Bank, $1, $5 

Mounp City: Mound City (signature line blank), 5c, 10c, 25c, 50¢. 
(scrip) 1863 [x] 

Mr. CarMEL: State Bank of Illinois, Branch Bank, $1, $3. 1841 [Aa] 

Citizens Bank, $1, $2, $5, $10 

Bank of America, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, $500. 1859 [E] 

Mr. VERNON: Bank of Mt. Vernon, $1, $2 
NAPERVILLE: Bank of Naperville, $1, $2. 1854 [o] 
Humboldt Bank, $1, $3. 1860 [E] 
DuPage County Bank, $1, $3, $5, $10 
Nauvoo: Nauvoo House Assn. (Mormon issue), $50 1841 [Fz]; 
$50, $100 — 18__ [w] 
New Canton: Farmers Bank, $5, $10 
New Haven: Bank of Illinois, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10. 1860 [J] 
Commercial Bank, $2, $3, $5. 18 [E] 
Illinois State Bank, $5, $10 
New Marker (probably Sangamon, now Menard, County): New 
Market Bank, $5, $10 

Bank of the Metropolis, $5, $10. 18__ [E] 

NewrTon: _ Illinois Central Bank, $1, $2, $10, $10 (diff.), $20. 1859 [E] 

Eastern Bank of Illinois, $1, $2. 1860 [F] 

Ortawa: City Bank, $1, $5 
Bank of Ottawa, 1oc, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10. 1862 [vv] 
Wm. H. W. Cushman, roc, 50c. (scrip) 1862 
Oxrorp (location unknown): Mississippi River Bank, $1, $2, $5, $10. 
1859 [ss] 
PaLESTINE: Commercial Bank, $1, $2, $5, $10 
Paris: Edgar County Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5 
Pekin: Illinois River Railroad Co., roc, 25c. (scrip) 1862 [EE] 

Illinois & Rock River R. R., 25c. (scrip) 1862 

Commercial Bank of Millington, State of Maryland, “payable at 
Tazwell [sic] County Commercial & Fire Insurance Co., Pekin, 


Tll.,” $5. 1846 
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PENN YAN (location unknown): City Bank, $1 
Peoria: Farmers & Merchants. Exchange Co. of Peoria, $3, $20. 
18___ [B] 
Central Bank, $1, $3, $5 
Farmers Bank, $5 
M. P. Stone & Co., roc. (scrip) 1862 [a] 
The Merchants Association, 5c. (scrip) 1862 [x] 
C. S. Matteson & Co., 25c. (scrip) 1862 [x] 
L. Howell & Co., 5c, 10c. (scrip) 1862 [yy] 
L. Howell & Co., 1oc, 25c. (scrip, same as above but with “Cutler 
& Lindsay Grocery” imprinted vertically at left) 1862 [J] 
Peru: Bank of Peru, 5c, $1, $2, $3 
Illinois River Bank of Taylor and Coffin, $1 
Salisbury Plank Road Co., $1. (scrip) 
T. D. Brewster, 5c. (scrip) 1862 
PirrsFiELD: Pittsfield Bank, $1, $2, $5, $5 (diff.) 
Highland Bank, $5, $10 
Prairie Ciry: Graziers Bank, $5 
Quincy: Bank of Quincy, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20. [BB] 
Quincy City Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $10 (diff.) , $20, $20 (diff.) 
Farmers & Merchants Exchange Co., $1, $2, $3. 1851 or 1852 [B] 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, $2. 1852 [Ez] 
Quincy Savings Bank, 5c. [x] 
Bruckman & Andrews, $10. (scrip) [TT] 
Eagle Mill, roc. (scrip) 1862 [x] 
L. & C. H. Bull, 5c. (scrip) 1862 [EE] 
Page and Bacon, $1, $2, $5 
RaLeEIGH: American Exchange Bank, $5, $10 
Bank of Raleigh, $5, $10 
International Bank, $5, $10 
Rosinson: Bank of the Commonwealth, $5, $10. 1856 [cc and pp] 
RocHELLE: Guest & Lake, $3. (advertising note) 
RocKxrorp: Wood & Co., Merchants, 2c, 3c. (scrip) 1861 [x] 
Rock Istanp: Rock Island Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5 — 1852 [nH]; and $1, 
$2, $3, $5 — 1852 (diff. issue) 
Bank of the Federal Union, $1, $5. 1854 [E and v] 
Rock Run (La Salle County): George W. Howe, 6%c, 25c, 50c 


(scrip) ; 12Y%c, 25¢ (scrip, payable in canal scrip). 1840 [x] 
RusuHvittE: Rushville Bank, $2, $3, $5, $10 
St. Jouns (Perry County): State Stock Bank, $1, $5 
St. Maries (location unknown): Bull’s Head Bank, $5, $10. 1858 
or 1859 [E] 
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SAVANNAH: Western Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20 
ScHAWANCETOWN (probably Shawneetown misspelled): Bank of IIli- 
nois, $1, $2, $3, $5, $5 (diff.), $20, $100. 1837 or 18. 
SHAWNEETOWN: Bank of Illinois, $1 [xx]; $2, $3, $5, $10, $20 — 1818 
or 18__ [ww]; also $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20, $20 (diff.) [yy]; $50, 
$100 — 1838 to 1840 [xx or zz] 
Bank of Illinois at Shawneetown, also shows Smithland, Kentucky, 
“payable in Illinois or Kentucky banknotes,” 12¥%2c. 18 
Bank of Shawneetown, $1, $20. 1851 
State Bank of Illinois, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20. 1854 to 1858 
[o, BB or YY] 
SHELBURN (now Amboy): Shelburn Mfg. Co., 15c. (scrip) 1861 
SHoat Creek: Shoal Creek Toll Bridge, “redeemable at J. H. Lam- 
bert’s Store in Carlyle,” 25c. Feb. 14, 1820 
Sparta: Bank of Sparta, $1, $2, $3. 1860 [F] 
United States Stock Bank, $1, $2, $3. 1860 [F] 
SPRINGFIELD: Mechanics & Farmers Bank, $1 1853 or 1854, $2 
1862. [Mm] 
Clark’s Exchange Bank, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20 
American Exchange Bank, $1. 1854 [x] 
N. H. Ridgely & Co., Bankers, 5c [x], roc, [gq]. 1862 
Internal Improvement Office, $1, $2, $3, $5, $10. 1840 [Uv] 
Plate letters issued thusly: $1 (A), $2 (A), $3 (A), $5 (A); 
and also: $1 (B), $2 (B). $5 (B); $10 (A) is printed on two 
different plates. 
Office of the Board of Public Works, Fund Commissioner of the 
State of Illinois, $2, $3, $5, $10, $50 (amount written in), $100. 
1839 or 1840 [vu] 
State Bank of Illinois, $10, $15, $50. (certificates of indebtedness 
Feb. 10, 1843 [vu] 
State Bank of Illinois, (parent bank) , $1, $1 (diff.) , $2.50, $5, $10, 
$20, $100. 1835 to 1839 [s] 
State Bank of Illinois, “payable at branch bank, Springfield,” $1, 
$5 (plates A & B), $10 (plates A & B), $20 (plates A & B), $50 
(plate A), $100 (plate A). 1843 or 18___ [R] 
State Bank of Illinois, “payable at Phenix bank in New York,” $1, 
$5 (plates A & B), $10 (plates A & B), $20 (plates A & B), 
$50 (plate A), $100 (plate A). 1843 or 18__ [R] 
This issue and the preceding one are identical except for 
place of redemption. 
State of Illinois, $100 (written-in amount). (certificate of in- 
debtedness “on account of damages sustained 
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in being deprived of contract — __on the Illinois & 
Michigan Canal.” Signed by Thomas Ford, Governor of IIli- 
nois) Feb. 14, 1844 [x] 
Sutuivan: Alisana Bank, $2, $3. 1860 [F] 
Kaskaskia Bank, $1, $2, $5. 1860 [F] 
Sycamore: The Sycamore Bank, $1, $5 
TAYLORVILLE: Plowmans Bank, $2, $3. 1860 [F] 
Tueses: Eagle Bank of Illinois, $1, $2, $3, $5. 18_~— [E] 
Canal Bank, $3, $5. 1860 [F] 
Touton: Toulon Bank, $2, $3. 1860 [F] 
TRENTON: David Beardsley & Co., 5c. (scrip) 1862 
Ursana: Grand Prairie Bank, $1, $2, $5, $10 
VANDALIA: State Bank of Illinois (the first state bank), $1, $2, $3, 
$5, $10, $20. 1821 
VERMONT: Fulton Bank, $3, $5 
ViennA: American Bank, $5. 1859 [E] 
Bank of Commerce, $5, $10. 1860 
Narragansett Bank, $2, $3, $5, $10 
VirciIniA: County of Cass, $1. 18—— [RR] 
WasHINcTON: Prairie State Bank, $1, $3, $5, $10. 1858 
B. P. Kelly, 50c. (scrip) 1862 
Watuca (now Wataga): Watuga Cash Store, 5c, 1oc, 25c, : 
186__ [EE] 
WavuKEGAN: Bank of Northern Illinois, $1, $2. 1852 [o] 
West Avrora: Bank of Aurora, $1, $2, $3, $5. 1856 [L] 
Woopstock: Woodstock Bank, 1oc 
PLACE OF ISSUE UNKNOWN: CC. M. Billman, roc 
Crooker & Hobbs, 1oc 
J. A. Huch, 25c 
26th Reg. Illinois Volunteers, 25c. (sutler’s scrip) 
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Three Antislavery Prisoners 





A member of the Wheaton College faculty since 1935, 
Dr. Clyde S. Kilby is now chairman of the department 
of English. He is also president of the Conference on 
Christianity and Literature and served last year as national 
executive secretary of Lambda Iota Tau, honorary 
literature society. Dr. Kilby is the author of two books, 
Poetry and Life (7953) and Minority of One (published 
this year and reviewed on pages 447-49). 








AN AURA of mystery has long surrounded the identity 
of James E. Burr whose inconspicuously marked grave is on 
the campus of Wheaton College. As the college prepared to 
celebrate its centennial in 1959, its historians determined to 
dispel that mystery, and, if possible, to learn why Burr had 
been buried on the college grounds. Several contradictory 
traditions persisted about Burr. One was that he was a 
Negro slave who died in Wheaton while en route to Canada 
on the Underground Railroad. Another was that he had been 
buried on the campus because he had offered his body for 
experimental purposes to the biology department. Still a 
third was that he had given the school a sum of money, be- 
cause he believed in its antislavery stand, and had then asked 
for burial on the college grounds. 

The first discovery made about Burr was that one period 
of his life — by far the most important one — was a matter 
of public written record. That was the period of his im- 
prisonment in the Missouri State Penitentiary from 1841 to 
1846, the story being told in vivid detail in George Thomp- 
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son’s Prison Life and Reflections.’ ‘Thompson, Burr and a 
man named Alanson Work were arrested at gun point near 
Palmyra, Missouri, on July 12, 1841 while in the act of as- 
sisting some slaves to cross the Mississippi River into the free 
state of Illinois. For some time these men had been going 
to Palmyra and its neighborhood to preach to the slaves 
there. Before their arrest, they had arranged to meet two 
slaves on a given evening at a spot on the Missouri side and 
take them across by boat. ‘Thompson, who acted as secre- 


tary of the three to tell their imprisonment story, wrote: 


On the day appointed we went, arriving at the place about the 
middle of the afternoon. Alanson and James went into the country 
to view and reconnoitre, while I remained in the skiff to fish, and 
await their return. . . . After dark, a number of slaves came to 
Alanson and James, in the prairie, and pretended they were going 
with them. ‘They had proceeeded but a short distance, when on 
a sudden, the slave-holders arose out of the grass, with their rifles, 


and took them prisoners. 


Thompson was also captured, and the three were taken to 
jail in Palmyra, where the town received them as common 
criminals. 

In jail the men were chained together for weeks until the 
seating of the court. Feeling against them was so strong 
that at the time of their trial a scaffold was built outside the 
courthouse in the hope that the court would sentence them 
to hang. But they had sympathizers, too; in far-away Lick- 
ing County, Ohio, where Thompson had once lived, a group 


1. The full title is Prison Life and Reflections: or, A Narrative of the 
Arrest, Trial, Conviction, Imprisonment, Treatment, Observations, Reflec- 
tions, and Deliverance of Work, Burr, and Thompson, Who Suffered an 
Unjust and Cruel Imprisonment in Missouri Penitentiary, for Attempting to 
Aid Some Slaves to Liberty. The first edition was published at Oberlin, 
Ohio, in 1847. The book was reissued at Hartford, Conn., in 1851 with 
A. Work listed as the publisher. 

2. Ibid., 14. 
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talked of going to Palmyra and forcibly removing the men 


from jail.” 

When the trial actually got underway, the Missouri 
Courier called it “the most exciting . . . ever had in our 
court.”* It was said that John M. Clemens, father of Mark 
Twain, was one of the jurors’ who convicted the men on a 
charge of grand larceny. ‘They were sentenced to twelve 
years in the penitentiary. 

At the time of their arrest Thompson and Burr were both 
attending Mission Institute near Quincy, Illinois, and Work, 
a man of about forty with a wife and four children, was a 
resident of that town.” The common attitude toward the 
Institute may be seen in the fact that the prisoners were 
sarcastically called “Dr. Nelson’s satellites.”* Dr. Nelson 
was the Rev. David Nelson, founder of the Institute and an 
incandescent emancipationist who had been driven out of 
Missouri because of his activities.” His school at Quincy 
was intended as the first of a series of similar schools that 
would finally accommodate as many as fifteen thousand stu- 
dents. The Institute, located in a wooded area near Quincy, 
was open to young men 


who feel that they belong entirely to the Lord; who are willing to 
live in a plain manner, to wait upon themselves, to read industri- 


3. Ibid., 112. 

4. Narrative of Facts Respecting Alanson Work, James E. Burr & George 
Thompson, Prisoners in the Missouri Penitentiary, for the Alleged Crime of 
Negro Stealing, prepared by a committee (Quincy, IIl., 1842); Quincy 
Herald-Whig, Centennial Number, Dec. 29, 1935. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Hazel C. Wolf, in On Freedom’s Altar (Madison, Wis., 1952), 62-65, 
gives a good account of Thompson, Burr and Work but incorrectly states 
that Burr, rather than Work, was forty and married, and also that Work and 
Burr were pardoned in 1845, rather than 1846. 

7. Prison Life and Reflections, 47. 

8. William A. Richardson, “Dr. David Nelson and His Times,” Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, XIII (Oct., 1920): 442-44. 
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ously, and who think it is a privilege to toil and to die in the service 
of their Captain.° 
Students built their own cottages from trees which they 
felled, and they paid forty to fifty cents a week for food. 
The first unit of the school was completed in 1838. Seven 
years later, after Nelson’s death, Jonathan Blanchard, then 
pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati and 
later president of Knox College and Wheaton College, was 
offered the leadership of the Institute. The school was still 


small, the trustees wrote Blanchard, and they warned him: 


You will not surely entertain high expectations in regard to the 
appearance of the institution. We have no splendid edifices, no 
extensive library, no philosophical nor chemical apparatus, no rich 
endowments, no “fat salaries,” and only a few devoted friends. The 
rich, the mighty, the honorable, with a few exceptions have not been 
found among our patrons.” 

They encouraged Blanchard, however, by pointing out that 
two of the school’s graduates were laboring as missionaries 
in New Zealand, two in Oregon, two in Canada among the 
“fugitives,” two in lowa among the Winnebago Indians and 
two “at a mission station in Missouri, vulgarly called “The 


Penitentiary.” ‘The campus, about one mile and a half 


east of Quincy, consisted of “somewhat more than thirty 


cottages of various sizes and of rather homely exterior, with 
Blanchard 


1 


a few shops, barns, &c. and a neat little chapel.” 
visited the school that spring and gave the commencement 
address but concluded to accept an offer made almost at the 
same time to become president of Knox College.’ 

g. David Nelson, An Appeal to the Church in Behalf of a Dying Race, 
from the Mission Institute, near Quincy, Illinois (New York, 1838), 18-19. 

10. Letter from William Beardsley, March 24, 1845, Wheaton College 
Archives. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Clyde S. Kilby, Minority of One (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1959), 
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For several years Quincy had been something of a storm 
center of the slavery controversy. As early as 1830 the 
Underground Railroad was in operation there,’* and by 1836 
or 1837 both the antislavery press of the town and Dr. Nelson 
were forcing people to choose sides.'* Mission Institute was 
viewed generally by Quincy citizens much as Lane Seminary 
in Cincinnati had been viewed by the residents of that town 
at the time of the famous difficulty between the abolitionist 


Dwight Weld and Lane’s trustees. Disavowing Weld’s prin- 


ciples, the trustees described the attitude of the townspeople: 


Many of our best citizens were looking upon the Seminary as a 
nuisance, more to be dreaded than cholera or plague. The spirit 
of insubordination, resistance to law, and of civil commotion which 
they regarded it as fostering was deprecated in a tone to make one 


shudder.*® 


Mission Institute differed from Lane in that its trustees, as 
well as its students and teachers, were unreservedly anti- 
slavery in attitude. As a consequence, there was little local 
sympathy for the school, and no one attempted to retaliate 
when a group of men from Marion County, Missouri, crossed 
to Quincy one winter night while the Mississippi was frozen 
over, marched silently to the main building, and burned it 


to the ground.” 
95-97. On April 17, 1845 Blanchard wrote from Quincy to the Morning 
Herald in Cincinnati describing Mission Institute. The four original schools, 
he said, had become two and were soon to be united into a single institution. 
He was delighted to discover that the students there were getting a liberal 
education. They could, for instance, read Homer and Sophocles in the 
Greek “with a fluency and ease, certainly unsurpassed, if equalled even by 
the average of our college classes.” 

13. Quincy Herald-Whig, Centennial Number, Dec. 29, 1935. 

14. David F. Wilcox, ed., Quincy and Adams County, Illinois (Chicago 
and New York, 1919), I: 452. 

15. Constance M. Rourke, Trumpets of Jubilee (New York, 1927), 59. 

16. Mission Institute was burned on the night of March 8, 1843; see 
Henry Asbury, Reminiscences of Quincy, Illinois (Quincy, 1882), 74; Richard- 
son, “Dr. David Nelson,” 452. 
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By 1845, the Missouri penitentiary had indeed become a 
mission station for the three Quincy prisoners. They had 
already earned a reputation of harmlessness before being 
taken from Palmyra to Jefferson City. In the Palmyra jail 
they had sung hymns, read their Bibles and other good books 
(including The Book of Martyrs), and had held their own 
religious services in spite of interruptions from guards over- 
head who thumped and danced in an attempt to break up 
the meetings.'’ Strict Sabbatarians, the prisoners tried to 
resist traveling from Palmyra to the penitentiary in Jefferson 
City on Sunday, and Alanson Work was once whipped for 
his refusal to be shaved on the Sabbath,”* but otherwise their 
conduct was exemplary. In fact, not only were their chains 
soon knocked off but they were given freedom to go abroad 
without a guard. The prisoners had insisted that they would 
not run away — that they had been officially sent to prison 
and would leave with official approval or not at all. The 


warden got into the habit of sending for them when any 


prisoner was near death, and eventually they were allowed 


to hold religious services for the prisoners. —They even gained 
the confidence of both wardens and prisoners to such an ex- 
tent that many of the latter were persuaded to sign temper- 
ance pledges.”” 

After three and a half years Alanson Work was pardoned. 
There had been many efforts by people as far away as Con- 
necticut, his home state, to secure his release so that he could 
provide for his family. When his pardon came,” it carried 
the specific provision that he should return to the East 
rather than stay in a contiguous state, where he might create 


17. Prison Life and Reflections, 24, 30. 
18. Ibid., 114, 162. 

19. Ibid., 175, 180, 218, 342. 

20. Ibid., 329. 
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further trouble for Missouri. About a year later James 
Burr was pardoned, while George Thompson remained in 
the penitentiary for nearly five years. 

Wheaton’s historians have sought to trace the where- 
abouts of these men — especially James E. Burr — before 
and after their incarceration. Thompson was born at Madi- 
son, New Jersey, in 1817, and was a pupil in the same school 
that John Brown had attended. In 1832 he went to Licking 
County, Ohio, moving to Oberlin three years later. After 
nine months in that place, he lived in Austinburg, Ohio, for 
about a year and a half before going to Mission Institute. 
In 1846 Thompson was married, and in 1848, under the 
auspices of the American Missionary Association, he went 
to the Mendi Mission in West Africa, where he took over 
the leadership with considerable success.” ‘Two years later 
he returned to America for his wife and two children and 
shortly afterward was forced to come home again because 
of the serious illness of his wife. Meantime their eldest child 
had died in Africa. For some time Thompson lectured on 
the needs of Africa and led others to that land as mission- 
aries.” He then returned to Africa, and after another three- 


year period of service, during which he had left his family 
in America, he was forced home by the condition of his own 
health. He brought at least two young African natives to 
America and educated them. One became a lawyer in 
Pensacola, Florida, and the other a minister in Mississippi.” 


C. P. Groves, The Planting of Christianity in Africa (London, 1954), 


I: 66. 

E.g., in a letter written to Jonathan Blanchard from Burlington, Ia., 
on Feb. 23, 1853, we learn that D. W. Burton and wife went to the Mendi 
Mission as a result of a visit to Burlington by Thompson. Letter in Wheaton 
College Archives. 

23. I take it that one of these was Thomas D. Tucker, educated at 
Oberlin College. See Robert S. Fletcher, A History of Oberlin College 
(Oberlin, 1943), II: grr. 
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For twenty-five years Thompson labored as a home mission- 
ary in northern Michigan before returning to Oberlin. He 
died in 1893. In addition to the account of his prison ex- 
periences, Thompson wrote several other books.™* 

Alanson Work was born in Middletown, Connecticut, in 
the late 1790’s, and married Amelia A. Forbes in Middle- 


- 


town on August 3, 1825.” As stated above, his pardon re- 
quired him to return to his native state, and he apparently 
did so, for in 1849 and 1851 he published editions of ‘Thomp- 
son’s book at Hartford. He died in the summer of 1879.” 
Little else is known of him except that he was a mechanic. 

James E. Burr was born in New York state, probably in 
the vicinity of Cuba, in 1814. He went from Cuba to enroll 
in the preparatory department of Oberlin College in 1834 
and remained there a year, after which he went to Mission 
Institute and thence to the penitentiary. He was a car- 
penter by trade. After his pardon he returned to Quincy.” 
In 1849 he sold for $175 a quarter acre of land which he had 


purchased in 1841 for $25. By 1849 Burr was a member 


of the Congregational Church in Princeton, Illinois,*’ and 


24. This account of Thompson’s life is taken from the Christian Cynosure 
for May 27, 1886. It was written by H. H. Hinman, who had himself 
followed Thompson to the Mendi Mission and kept in touch with him 
thereafter. Other books by Thompson are The Prison Bard (Hartford, Conn., 
1848), Thompson in Africa (2d ed., New York, 1852), Letters to Sabbath 
School Children on Africa (3 vols., Cincinnati, 1855), The Palm Land (3d 
ed., Cincinnati, 1859) and Africa in a Nutshell (Oberlin, Ohio, 1881). 

25. Letter of March 23, 1959, from Edith B. Grant, Godfrey Memorial 
Library, Middletown, Conn. 

26. Christian Cynosure, Aug. 7, 1879. 

27. Ina letter to the Western Citizen (Chicago) he described how he 
hastened back across the Mississippi to see his “warm hearted brethren and 
sisters” and the “consecrated spot” on which Mission Institute stood. Signal 
of Liberty (Ann Arbor, Mich.), March 16, 1846. 

28. County records at Quincy, Illinois. 

29. Burr became a trustee of the church in 1850. Mrs. Burr apparently 
did not join this church until 1862 or 1866; the record shows two Mrs. Mary 
Ann Burrs as new members; one was doubtless the wife of William H. Burr, 
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apparently he lived in that place for the rest of his life. Some 


time between 1846 and 1850 he married Mary Ann Munroe, 
who had two children by a previous marriage, Charles H., 
13, and Mary A.,.11.°° While he was in prison, Burr had 
suffered a serious accident; his right hand had been caught 
in the roller of a machine which mangled his arm halfway 
to the elbow; he had also been critically ill on two different 
occasions.’ It was probably as a result of the hard :prison 
life that he contracted consumption, of which he died on 
April 26, 1859.*° 

An interesting coincidence is the fact that the newspaper 
which announced “with sorrow and regret” the passing of 
“estimable citizen” James E. Burr, carried on the opposite 
page the following diatribe against Oberlin College: 


Perhaps there are a few places in our country where political 
fanaticism exists to a greater degree than at Oberlin. Abolition to 
the core, its people had the idea that they could trample upon the 
law with impunity. ‘They were ever ready to assist fugitives in 
escaping from their masters, and willing to induce them to do so. 
A fugitive slave case occurred there a short time ago, and a number 
of them undertook to prevent the rescue, and obstruct the law of 
the United States. ‘They were arrested; their trial held, and are 
now confined in the Cleveland jail. They have refused to pay their 
fine and are still in prison. An attempt was made to have them 
taken out of jail by virtue of a writ of habeas corpus, but the appli- 
cation was refused by the Supreme Court, and the fanaticism of 
the Oberlinites has met a thorough rebuke.** 
an emigrant from Connecticut. Burr’s stepchildren, at least the son, re- 
mained in Princeton, according to the census records, and reared a family 
there. He worked as a stonecutter. For church memberships see E. S. 
Phelps, History of the Colony Congregational Church (Princeton, 1931). 

go. Census records for 1850. 

31. Prison Life and Reflections, 227, 241, 267. 

32. After his release from the penitentiary Burr blamed the lessee system 
for the poor food and clothing provided and also for the fact that prisoners 
were required to work from daylight until dark. Signal of Liberty, May 11, 
1846. 

33. Bureau County Democrat (Princeton), May 4, 1859. 
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Did the editor not know that the deceased “estimable citizen” 
of Princeton was both an Oberlinite and a “fanatic” in the 
abolitionist cause? 

James E. Burr seems to have managed his financial affairs 
well, for his estate was valued at $4,000. In his will, made 
two months before his death, he left half his property to his 
wife; $300 of the other half was to go to Illinois Institute, 
and the remainder was to be divided equally between the 
American Missionary Association and the American Reform 
Book and Tract Society in Cincinnati.** ‘The bequest to 
Illinois Institute (later Wheaton College) confirms the tra- 


dition that Burr was buried by his special request on the 


college grounds.*’ Illinois Institute had been founded by 
Wesleyan Methodists who were strongly antislavery; and 
Burr, like Thaddeus Stevens,” felt he did not want to lie 
in “unconsecrated” ground. John Cross, the first teacher 
at Illinois Institute, was probably known to Burr, if they 
were not actually friends, for Cross had also lived near 
Princeton, and had been the “general superintendent” of 
the Underground Railroad in that district. Cross did not 
hesitate to advertise his antislavery plans: One broadside 
he issued showed a bobtail horse pulling a Dearborn wagon 
at a fast pace while the driver leaned forward to apply the 
whip. The heads of two Negroes could be seen peeping out 
from underneath the seat.” Cross would have been a man 


after Burr’s own heart. 


The will was probated on May 31, 1859 at Princeton. 
The tradition is confirmed by a direct statement in the Christian 
Cynosure for Aug. 7, 1879. 

36. See Kilby, Minority of One, 173, for an account of how the dying 
Stevens, with tears running down his sunken cheeks, told Jonathan Blanchard 
of his efforts to locate a cemetery open to Negroes and whites alike where he 
could be buried. 

37. N. Matson, Reminiscences of Bureau County (Princeton, IIl., 1872), 
364-70. 
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The grave of James E. Burr 
on the campus of Wheaton 
College before the removal 
of the monument. 


It is more likely, however, that Burr’s donation to Illinois 
Institute and his burial on the campus were arranged by 
Jonathan Blanchard. We know that not later than April, 
1859 Blanchard had been approached by Illinois Institute 
to become its president and that by November of that year 
he had assumed the post.** Blanchard was well acquainted 
in Princeton and had been offered a pastorate there in 1857.” 
Furthermore, one of the first men he appointed to the Insti- 
tute’s board of trustees was the distinguished Owen Lovejoy 


of Princeton, himself a radical abolitionist.“ Both Lovejoy 


and Blanchard were also vice-presidents of the American 


Missionary Association, and Cross was an agent of that or- 
Minutes of the Board of Trustees, Nov. 23, 1859. 
Kilby, Minority of One, 137. 
40. See Western Citizen of Oct. 26, 1843 for an account of Lovejoy’s 
trial in Bureau County on an indictment of harboring slaves. 
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ganization. Hence they undoubtedly knew each other well, 
and all or any one of them might have arranged Burr’s 
burial, but a good guess would be that Blanchard was at 
least the prime mover. He was no mean strategist and doubt- 
less saw the advantages that might accrue to Illinois Institute 
from having on its campus the body of an antislavery “mar- 
tyr.” Final arrangements for Burr’s burial could have been 
made shortly before his death, for we know that on the day 
before he died, Blanchard was in Ottawa, Illinois, not far 
from Princeton.” 

A. large monument was erected at Burr’s grave on the 
Wheaton campus, and it became customary for students at 
the college to decorate the grave each spring.** In 1928 the 
board of trustees, for reasons not clear, authorized President 
James Oliver Buswell to remove the body and monument 
to one of the cemeteries near Wheaton, but because of the 
objections of some of the older alumni no action was taken. 
The next year the board gave authority to the college treas- 
urer to replace the monument with a suitable tablet.** It 
is said that the college girls whose dormitory is near the 
grave persuaded the president to remove the monument 
because they were afraid to pass by it at night. Today a 
small, inconspicuous stone lies flat on the grave. 

In April of this year, the centennial of Burr’s death, ap- 


propriate ceremonies were held at the grave. On that 
occasion this story was told so that henceforth Burr might 
be more than a mysterious figure from the past of Wheaton 


College. 


41. Letter from Blanchard to his daughter Mary Avery, April 25, 1859, 
Wheaton College Archives. 

42. Christian Cynosure, Feb. 20, 1879. 

43. Minutes of the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees, Dec. 
11, 1928 and May 30, 1929. 
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THE AUTUMN, 1957 issue of this Journal listed the names of 
those who had presented family histories to the Illinois State Historical 
Library during the preceding year. The Library wishes to thank the 
donors for gifts of the following genealogies received since the publica- 
tion of that list: 


Abbott. Willis W. Eisenhart, “The Abbott-Adlum-Green Families,” 
from John A. Walls, Baltimore, Md. 

Adlum. See Abbott. 

Adsit. Newman Ward Adsit, “Descendants of John Adsit of Lyme, 
Connecticut,” from New York Genealogical and Biographical So- 
ciety, New York, N. Y. 

Alexander. See Wolford. 

Avery. Elroy McKendree Avery, ‘““The Groton Avery Clan,” from 
W. Guthrie Piersel, Springfield, IIl. 

Ayer. Laura L. McDonald, “The Ayer Clan in Jacksonville, Illinois, 
1830-1902,” from the author, New York, N. Y. 

Bacon. J. Dean Bacon, Bacon and Allied Families: A Family Direc- 
tory, from the author, Pasadena, Calif. 

Baker. J. Seaver, The Baker Genealogy, from Mrs. Louise B. South- 
wick, Waggoner, III. 

Balch. Galusha B. Balch, Genealogy of the Balch Families in America 
(microcards) , from Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
Illinois Chapter. 

Baldwin. Charles Candee Baldwin, The Baldwin Genealogy from 1550 
to 1881 . . .; also, The Baldwin Genealogy Supplement 
(microcards) , from Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
Illinois Chapter. 

Barnhart. Miles Goodwin Barnhart, “Barnhart Memoirs, Book I,” 
from the author, Long Beach, Calif. 

Bartlett. Thomas Edward Bartlett, The Bartletts . . . (microcards), 
from Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, Illinois 
Chapter. 

Baumann. “History of the Baumann family from John Wendell 
Bauman, 1814, to Walter Thoele, Jr., 1952” (mimeo.), from Mrs. 
Marion Moore, Tolono, III. 
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Beardsley. Wilmot Polk Rogers, “Beardsley Genealogy,” from the 
author, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Beckwith. Paul Edmond Beckwith, “The Beckwiths’ (microcards) , 
from Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, Illinois 
Chapter. 

Bergen. Teunis G. Bergen, The Bergen Family; or, the Descendants 
of Hans Hansen Bergen . . . (microcards), from Daughters of 
Founders and Patriots of America, Illinois Chapter. 

Bliss. John Homer Bliss, Genealogy of the Bliss Family in America, 
from .. . 1580 to 1880 (microcards) , from Daughters of Founders 
and Patriots of America, Illinois Chapter. 

Boss. See DeWitt. 

Brandt. Ralph A. Brandt, “Additions to Brandt Family Notebook,” 
from the author, Tulsa, Okla. 

Brewster. See Hynes. 

Bucher. Mrs. Eva Bucher Jones, [Bucher History], from the author, 
Churchville, Va. 

Burtis. Edwin Samuel Burtis, The Ancestry of a Certain Burtis Family, 
from the author, El Paso, Tex. 

Cashman. See Kirschenman. 

Cemetery Records. Inez Boswell Biggerstaff, “Some Tombstone De- 
scriptions from Oklahoma — Arkansas — Louisiana — Mississippi — 
and Texas,” from the author, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Chamberlain. See DeWitt. 

Chenault. See Hynes. 

Child. Elias Child, Genealogy of the Child, Childs and Childe Fam- 
ilies . . . from 1630 to 1881 (microcards), from Daughters of 
Founders and Patriots of America, Illinois Chapter. 

Clark. See Patterson. 

Cliiver. See Kluever. 

Cockey. See DeWitt. 

Cooke. See Wallace. 

Cone. See Stewart. 

Corn. Clyde Everett Corn, “History of the Corn Families of the 
U.S.A.” (mimeo.), from Julie E. Tulpin, Springfield, IIl. 

Cory. Frank Darneille, “David Cory of Parsippany, New Jersey” 
(mimeo.), from the author, Springfield, Ill. 

Cravens. John Park Cravens, Record of the Ancestry of John Park 
Cravens, from the author, Booneville, Ark. 

Cromwell. See DeWitt. 

D’Arcy. See DeWitt. 
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Darden. Newton Jasper Darden, Darden Family History, from Leroy 
W. Tilton, Washington, D.C. 

Daughters of Colonial Wars. “Membership List and Index of An- 
cestors,” from Mrs. Robert P. Hartwell, Lincoln, III. 

Dees. J. E. J. Jurry, “Genealogie van de Nederlandse Tak van het 
Geslacht Dees, Dez, Geparenteerd in 1775,” from the author, Graven- 
hage, Netherlands. 

De Graffenried. ‘Thomas P. Graffenried, 1191-1956, Seven Hundred 
and Sixty-five Years: The DeGraffenried Family Scrap Book, from 
University of Virginia Library, Richmond, Va. 

Delano. Joel A. Delano, The Genealogy, History and Alliances of the 
American House of Delano . . . (microcards), from Daughters 
of Founders and Patriots of America, Illinois Chapter. 

DeWitt. Mabel Louise Keech, “A Partial Genealogy of the DeWitt, 
Boss, Chamberlain, Cromwell, D’Arcy, Cockey and Allied Families,” 
from Albert L. DeWitt, Chicago, III. 

Dez. See Dees. 

Dresser. See Stewart. 

Durham. William Chauncey Fowler, History of Durham, Connecti- 
cut... 1662 to 1866 (microcards), from Daughters of Founders 
and Patriots of America, Illinois Chapter. 

Dutchess County. Historical and Genealogical Record, Dutchess and 
Putnam Counties, New York (microcards), from Daughters of 
Founders and Patriots of America, Illinois Chapter. 

East Haven. Stephen Dodd, The East Haven Register, in Three 
Parts . . . (microcards), from Daughters of Founders and Patriots 
of America, Illinois Chapter. 

Edwards. William H. Edwards, ‘‘Genealogical and Ancestral Notes,” 
from the author, Meriden, Conn. 

Eisenhart. Willis Wolf Eisenhart, Ancestry of the John Franklin Eisen- 
hart Family, with Supplement, 1954, from the author, Abbotstown, 
Pa. 

Ellis. Clara J. McCabe, “Barzillai Ellis, 1747-1826” (mimeo), from 
the author, Clarence, N.Y. 

Ensminger. Raymond Martin Bell, “The Ensminger Farmily” 
(mimeo.), from the author, Washington, Pa. 

Frels. Clara H. Payne, A Sailor Goes Farming, 1840-1956: The 
Account of Henry Frels . . ., from Louis D. Hauberg, Port Byron, 
Ill. 

Gaston. L. D. McPherson, “The Brotherhood of Man” [Gaston, 
Harvey, Read and Simonton], from Glenn L. Head, Springfield, II. 
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Gehlmann. Robert Gehlmann Bone, The Gehlmann Family, from the 
author, Normal, III. 

Goodwin. James Junius Goodwin, The Goodwins of Hartford, Con- 
necticut . . . (microcards), from Daughters of Founders and 
Patriots of America, Illinois Chapter. 

Graffenried. See De Graffenried. 

Green. Marion F. Search, “Green and Allied Families,” from Marion 
F. Search, Franklin, Pa. See also Abbott. 

Grimm. See Wolford. 

Hammond. Frederick Stam Hammond, History and Genealogies of 
the Hammond Families in America . . . (microcards), from 
Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, Illinois Chapter. 

Handy. Thelma M. Murphy, “The Posterity of John and Thomas 
Handy . . .,” from Thelma M. Murphy, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harvey. See Gaston. 

Haught. Oliver Haught, Scrapbook of Haught-Stine Families, 1956, 
from the author, East St. Louis, III. 

Haughton. John W. Haughton, “The Haughton Genealogy,” from 
W. Guthrie Piersel, Springfield, Tl. 

Head. Eleanor Head Lynch, Head Lights, from Glenn L. Head, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Horn. See Wolford. 


Hunt. See Seaman. 
Hutchinson. Clara J. McCabe, “Aaron Hutchinson, 1767-1833” 


(mimeo.), from the author, Clarence, N.Y. 

Hynes. Lee Power Hynes, Our Heritage, A Record of Information 
about the Hynes, Wait, Powers, Chenault, Maxey, Brewster, Starr 
and McIntosh Families, from the author, Haddonfield, N.J. 

Jarry. See Jurry. 

Jones. William R. McCann, Ancestors-Descendants: Family of John 
I. Jones Who Married Mary Ellen Swartzwelder . . ., from the 
author, Hopewell, Va. 

Jurry. Jacobus E. J. Jurry, Genealogie van het Geslacht Jarry, Branche 
de Holland Van, 1415-1959, from the author, The Hague, Nether- 
lands. 

Kincaid. See Reed. 

Kirkpatrick. Ellen K. Korbitz, William Kirkpatrick, Immigrant An- 
cestor from Ireland to America, from Mr. and Mrs. Norman D. 
Korbitz, Richardson, Tex. 

Kirschenman. Arthur Weaner, “History and Genealogy of Johan 
Christian Kirschenman (Cashman),” from the author, Gettysburg, 
Pa. 
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Klingler. See Stine. 

Kluever. Herman Christof Kluever, “Cliiverii Chronica, The History 
of the Ancient Clawen . . . and Their Descendants,” from Dr. 
H. C. Kluever, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Kreylich. Harry H. Cory, “Genealogy of Some Early Kentucky and 
Wisconsin Families” (mimeo.), from Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Cory, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

LaMaster. Genealogy of LaMaster . . . and Associated Families, 
from U. S. Daughters of 1812, Illinois Ft. Clark Chapter. 

Leas. Leas Family Index, from Mrs. Earl Leas, Waterloo, Ind. 

London. Hoyt H. London, “A Genealogical History of the London 
Family,’ from Hoyt H. London, Columbia, Mo. 

Lycan. Harold John Dane, “History and Genealogical Notes about 
the Family Lycan” (mimeo.), from the author, Boca Raton, Fla. 

McIntosh. See Hynes. 

MacMillan. Somerled MacMillan, The Emigration of the Lochaber 
MacMillans to Canada in 1802, from MacMillan Industrial Corp., 
Ipswitch, Mass. 

McNail. Stanley D. McNail, “Notes on the Family History ¢° William 
B. McNail” (hectographed) , from the author, San Francisco, Calif. 

McNece. See Stine. 

MacPherson. Elsie M. Cameron, MacPherson Family, Some of the 
Descendants of Adam MacPherson, from Earle S. McPherson and 
Elsie M. Cameron, Detroit, Mich. 

Maryland. Hazel Grove Hansrote (Mrs. Charles J.), “18th and 19th 
Century People” (typed), from Mrs. Charles J. Hansrote, Cumber- 
land, Md. 

Maxey. See Hynes. 

Mitchell. Mrs. Roy H. Pritchard, “The Genealogical Record of 
Perley & Phebe (Lewis) Mitchell . . .” (mimeo.), from Mrs. Roy 
H. Pritchard, Clayton, Ind. 

Murphy. See Wallace. 

National Society, Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America. 
“Cemetery Inscriptions, Church Records, Vital Records, Marriage 
Records, Wills, Revolutionary Soldiers, and Family Bibles” (micro- 
film) , from the National Society, Daughters of Founders and Patriots 
of America, Illinois Chapter. 

Noland. Edward J. Ronsheim, “Thomas Noland of Pickaway County, 
Ohio . . .,” from the author, Anderson, Ind. 

Nye. George Hyatt Nye, A Genealogy of the Nye Family (micro- 
cards) , from Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, Illinois 
Chapter. 
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Ohio. Albion Morris Dyer, “First Ownership of Ohio Lands,” from 
Springfield Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Oklahoma County. John H. Porter, “Probate Records & Wills of 
Oklahoma County, Oklahoma . . .” (mimeo.), from the author, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Patterson. James Kimble Young, Jr., “A Patterson-Clark Family 
Genealogy,” from the author, Springfield, Il. 

Pierce. Frances Jarvis Pierce, A Fragmentary Account of the Family 
History of Sarah Frances Jarvis Pierce, from Mrs. Harry P. Fishburn, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Pond. Daniel Streator Pond, A Genealogical Record of Samuel Pond, 
and His Descendants . . . (microcards), from Daughters of Found- 
ers and Patriots of America, Illinois Chapter. 

Powers. See Hynes. 

Pritchard. See Wolford. 

Putnam County, New York. See Dutchess County. 

Randolph. Wassell Randolph, Pedigree of the Descendants of Henry 
Randolph I. . . of Henrico County, Virginia, from the author, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Read. See Gaston. 

Reed. James Kimble Young, Jr., “The Genealogy of the Reed-Kincaid 
Family . . . of Menard County . . .” (mimeo.), from the author, 
Springfield, Il. 

Ross. See Stine. 

Rowell. Melvin Rowell, The Register of Rowells (Second Edition) , 
from the author, Northwood Narrows, N.H. 

Rutherford. Carlton C. Sims, A History of Rutherford County 
[Tenn.], from Springfield Chapter, D.A.R. 

Sampson County. Cora Bass, Abstracts of Sampson Co. North Caro- 
lina Wills, 1784-1895, from Springfield Chapter, D.A.R. 

Schlichting. See Wolford. 

Scott. See Wolford. 

Seaman. William M. Seaman, Seaman - Hunt - Wright Genealogy, 
from Mrs. Irene R. Strieby, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Shaffer. A. Nello Shaffer, Genealogical Data Concerning the An- 
cestors and Descendants of John Jacob Shaffer (1763-1816), from 
Mrs. A. Nello Shaffer, Baltimore, Md. 

Sheldon Magazine Extension. Descendants of Edgar . . . and 
Mathilda (Baker) Sheldon . . ., from Frank E. Sheldon, Saratoga, 
Calif. 

Shimer. Fred L. Shimer, Notes on the Shimer and Walters Families, 


from the author, Springfield, Il. 
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Shonkwiler. William Forrest Shonkwiler, Daniel Shonkwiler and Some 
of His Descendants, from Forrest Shonkwiler, Overland Park, Kan. 

Short. See Wolford. 

Sigler. Raymond Martin Bell, “The Sigler Family of Mifflin County, 
Pa.” (mimeo.), from Raymond M. Bell, Washington, Pa. 

Simonton. See Gaston. 

Sitler. Ruth Crim, “Sketch and Coat of Arms of Sitler Family” 
(mimeo.), from U. S. Daughters of 1812, Illinois Ft. Clark Chapter. 

Sitlington. James Kimble Young, Jr., “Extracts from a Sitlington 
Family Manuscript,” from the author, Springfield, IIl. 

Skinner. Doris Seymour Wahl, The Skinner Kinsmen, from Mrs. 
Charles G. Rummel, Kenilworth, III. 

Slocum. “Family of Thomas Slocum Who Married Martha Ann Rose, 
Knox County, Missouri,” from William Ray McCann, Hopewell, Va. 

Smith. Mellcene Thurman Smith, Kin of Mellcene Thurman Smith 
(Mrs. Edward T.), from the author, St. Louis, Mo. 

Starr. See Hynes. 

Steel. Joy Steel Williams, ““The Steel Family” (hectographed) , from 
Mrs. S. M. Williams, Jr., Robinson, III. 

Stewart. Frank Stewart Kinsey, Stewarts, Dressers, Tafts, Cones, from 
Mrs. Louise Taylor White, Geneseo, III. 

Stiffler. KR. Ewing Stifller, “The Descendants of David Stiffler, Senior, 
and His Wife Magdalene Thomas” (mimeo.), from the author, 
Denver, Colo. 

Stillwell. William Henry Stillwell, Notes on the Descendants of 
Nicholas Stillwell . . . (microcards), from Daughters of Founders 
and Patriots of America, Illinois Chapter. 

Stine. Oliver Haught, “Family Record of Michael Stine, 1783-1873,” 
from the author, East St. Louis, III. 

Stine. Katherine Wyatt Stine (Mrs. Edward), “Genealogy — Family 
Record, Lawrence County . . . Illinois: Family of Stine, McNece, 
Klingler, Ross, and Others” (mimeo.), from the author, Midland, 
Tex. 

Stoltenberg. See Wolford. 

Strang. Josephine C. Frost, The Strang Genealogy . . . (microcards) , 
from Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, Illinois 
Chapter. 

Taft. See Stewart. 

Talbot. Robert Howe Fletcher, Jr., Genealogical Sketch of Certain of 
the American Descendants of Mathew Talbot, from the author, 
Leesburg, Va. 


Tennessee. Historical Records Survey, Tenn., Transcripts of the Coun- 
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ty Archives of Tennessee. Minutes of the County Court of Shelby 
Co., Book No. 1, 1820-24, from Springfield Chapter, D.A.R. 

Towles. Hester Towles Purcell, “The Towles Story,” from the author 
and Jean Bryant Johnson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Trimble. Joy Steel Williams, “Notes on the Trimble Family” from 
Mrs. Joy S. Williams, Robinson, III. 

Tubbs. Charles M. Tubbs, “Tubbs Ancestral Notes” (mimeo.), from 
Rev. Canon C. M. Tubbs, Bath, Mo. 

Vredenburgh. William R. Vredenburgh, Genealogy of the Vreden- 
burgh Family in North America; also, Additions . . ., from the 
author, Springfield, Ill. 

Wait. See Hynes. 

Wallace. Maggie Sallee, “Some History of the Wallace, Murphy and 
Cooke Families” (mimeo.), from Mrs. G. R. Womack, Towanda, III. 

Walters. See Shimer. 

War of 1812. 1812 Soldiers from Illinois Territory (an index to the 
Illinois Adjutant General’s Records), from the U. S. Daughters of 
1812, Illinois Ft. Clark Chapter. 

War of 1812. Soldiers of War of 1812 Buried in Illinois, from the 
U.S. Daughters of 1812, Illinois Ft. Clark Chapter. 

War of 1812. Milo Custer, Soldiers of the War of 1812 Whose Bounty 
Land Grants Were Located in Peoria County, Illinois, from U.S. 
Daughters of 1812, Illinois Ft. Clark Chapter. 

Warner. See Kreylich. 

Wells. James Hayden Wells, Supplement to the Reverend William 
Wells, His Family and Descendants, from the author, El Cajon, Calif. 

West Virginia. See Maryland. 

Widney. Frances Widney Workman, “The Widneys, an Historical 
Sketch” (mimeo.), from Mrs. S. A. Widney, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wildy. Mabel Pearl Wildy, The Wildy Family, 1500-1955, from the 
author, New Athens, III. 

Wolford. Audrey Wolford Fee and others, “Wolford - Short - Pritchard 
- Scott - Alexander - Grimm - Horn - Stoltenberg - Schlichting 
Genealogical History” (mimeo.), from the author, Zearing, Iowa. 

Workman. Frances Widney Workman, “The Life of Mary Barnes 
Widney,” from Mrs. S. A. Widney, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Wright. See Seaman. 

Yingling. Claude J. Rahn, The Yingling Genealogy, from the author, 
Vero Beach, Fla. 





Lincolniana Notes 





Commission Honors Thirteen Illinotsans 


Thirteen Illinoisans are among eighty-five men and women 
who have been made Honorary Members of the national Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission. Their certificates of membership 
bear an inscription citing them for “unusual devotion and enduring 
contribution to the recollection of Abraham Lincoln, and to the 
principles for which he stood” superimposed on the official seal of 
the Commission. 

The Illinoisans in the group are Frank J. Kinst of Berwyn; Paul 
M. Angle, Newton C. Farr, Ralph G. Newman, Dr. Charles W. 
Olsen and Alfred W. Stern of Chicago; Raymond N. Dooley of 
Lincoln; Philip D. Sang, River Forest; George W. Bunn, Jr., Mrs. 
Lucy L. Hay, Mrs. Marion D. Pratt and Clyde C. Walton of Spring- 
field; and Mrs. Ruth Painter Randall of Urbana. 

Those who were able to attend received their awards at a formal 
presentation dinner at the Cosmos Club in Washington, D.C., on 
June 27. Victor M. Birely, chairman of the honorary memberships 
committee, presided, and the principal speaker was United States 
Senator John Sherman Cooper, Commission Chairman. Also ad- 
dressing the meeting was Mrs. Bertha C. Adkins, Under Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and chairman 
of the Commission’s executive committee. Miss Adkins discussed 
the Commission’s work during the year and commended the hon- 
orary members for keeping alive “the memory of one of the greatest 
men the world has ever produced. In honoring you,” she said, “we 
do honor as well to his memory.” 

In addition to the resident Illinoisans honored, the group included 
a number of former Illinoisans and others well-known to readers 
of this Journal: Jay Monaghan and Allan Nevins, both now living 
in California; Roy P. Basler, Lloyd A. Dunlap and David C. 
Mearns of the District of Columbia; William E. Baringer of Florida; 
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Louis A. Warren of Indiana; Carl Sandburg of North Carolina; 
and Wayne C. Temple of Tennessee. 


Replica of Lincoln Cabin Dedicated at Peoria 


Ernest E. East, past president of the Illinois State Historical 
Society and also of the Peoria County Old Settlers’ Association, 
delivered the principal address at the dedication on August | of a 
replica of Abraham Lincoln’s log cabin birthplace erected in Glen 
Oak Park, Peoria. 

The building is the successor to an earlier log cabin which had 
been used for years by the Old Settlers at their annual gatherings 
but which finally succumbed to termites. This first building, how- 
ever, was not a replica of the Lincoln cabin. Construction work 
on the new cabin, which rests on a concrete foundation, was done 
by twenty-one union carpenters without pay. They completed their 
job only a few hours before the dedication. 

The ceremony was the ninety-second consecutive annual meeting 
of the Peoria County Old Settlers. In his address, titled “Cabin 
Life in Pioneer Illinois,” East commented on the appropriateness 
of patterning the cabin after Lincoln’s birthplace in this Sesqui- 
centennial year and told something of Peoria’s log cabin courthouse. 
About two hundred members of the Old Settlers’ Association at- 
tended the meeting, which was presided over by Raymond N. 
Brons, the current president. 

A pamphlet program published for the occasion contains a Lin- 
coln chronology, descriptions of Lincoln shrines, Civil War stories, 
reminiscences of earlier Old Settlers’ picnics and a condensation of 


East’s book, Abraham Lincoln Sees Peoria. 


Petersen House Rehabilitated 


The Petersen house in Washington, D.C., where President 
Lincoln died in the morning of April 15, 1865, has been completely 
rehabilitated, and was reopened as a national shrine on July 4. 

Physicians attending Lincoln after he was shot at Ford’s Theatre 
on the night of April 14 ordered him taken to the nearest house 
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since they feared that a carriage ride over Washington’s cobble- 
stoned streets might bring on a fatal hemorrhage. The President 
was carried across the street to the building owned by William 
Petersen, whose tailor shop was on the ground floor. Lincoln was 
taken to a small second-floor bedroom, which was then rented to 
William T. Clark, a clerk in the army quartermaster’s department. 
Surrounded by physicians and members of his family and Cabinet, 
Lincoln died at 7:22 the next morning. 

The United States government purchased the house in 1896 for 
$30,000 and spent some $40,000 on the extensive rehabilitation 
begun last December. The house has been restored as nearly as 
possible to its appearance in 1865. The project involved such 
structural changes as the removal of rooms added since the Presi- 
dent’s death. 


Famous Sculptor Was Considering Lincoln Statue 


At the time of his death on August 19, the American-born 
British sculptor, Sir Jacob Epstein, was considering a proposal that 
he do a statue of Lincoln to be erected near Monticello, Illinois, 
by the Piatt County Historical Society. The Society wanted Ep- 
stein’s work to replace the recently dismantled monument at the 
site of a meeting between Lincoln and Douglas on July 29, 1858, 
when they were arranging the debates of that year. 

Herbert Kaiser, president of the Piatt County Society, wrote 
Epstein in April, asking if he would be interested in the project. 
Epstein replied that he would consider it “thrilling . . . to do a 
statue of Lincoln,” adding, “the conception, which will be my own, 
will owe its lines to what I know of Lincoln and his extraordinary 
life and what he means to the people of the United States.” 

Epstein was a native of New York but became a British citizen 
in 1910 and was knighted in 1954. Among his works are busts of 
such well-known men as Joseph Conrad, Albert Einstein, Dr. Ralph 
Vaughan Williams and Bertrand Russell. The University of Illinois 
owns his “Head of Wynne Godley.” 
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John Messinger of St. Clair Coun- 
ty was one of the prominent fig- 
ures in early Illinois history. 
Surveyor, teacher, member of the 
state legislature and of the terri- 
torial and state constitutional con- 
ventions, Messinger was also, for- 
tunately, a prolific and articulate 
correspondent. His great-great- 
granddaughter, Mrs. Ralph O. 
Stites of Belleville, has presented 
the Historical Library a collection 
of Messinger family papers, num- 
bering approximately three hun- 
dred items. The papers contain 
letters dated as early as 1797, and 
form one of the Library’s most ex- 
tensive collections of manuscripts 
for the period 1797-1840. Also 
included are Civil War letters of 
Messinger’s descendants and a 
family genealogy. 


Among other new collections in 
the Historical Library are the pa- 
pers of a pious but whimsical 
frontier churchman. He was Bish- 
op Philander Chase, who in 1835 
assumed jurisdiction of a newly 
formed Episcopal diocese which 
included churches in Jacksonville, 
Rushville, Peoria and Chicago. In 
1836 the Bishop brought his fam- 
ily to Peoria County. There he 
erected a log cabin which he called 
“Robin’s Nest” because “it was 
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made of mud and sticks and [ was] 
full of young ones.” His piety is 
revealed in the naming of Jubilee 
College — an expression of his 
thankfulness and joy at being per- 
mitted to found a second college 
(he had established Kenyon Col- 
lege in Ohio in 1824) for the glory 
of God “more than five hundred 
miles still further toward the set- 
ting sun.” Most of the nearly two 
thousand documents in this collec- 
tion deal with Chase’s early work 
in Illinois. 


The controversies about General 
George Armstrong Custer which 
followed the annihilation of his 
command at the famed Battle of 
the Little Big Horn in the summer 
of 1876 continue to this day. Cus- 
ter himself was apparently as con- 
tentious as his modern partisans, 
if judged by statements in the 
McQueen Collection, just acquired 
by the Library. General Alexan- 
der G. McQueen, who settled near 
Flora, Illinois, after the Civil War, 
had served during most of the war 
with the First Iowa Cavalry, 
which Custer charged with insub- 
ordination and mutiny. Copies of 
Custer’s charge, as well as refuta- 
tions by General McQueen and 
Captain H. L. Morrill are among 
the fifty items presented to the Li- 





brary by Miss Dollie Hobbs of 
Louisville. Miss Hobbs is the sis- 
ter of General McQueen’s daugh- 
ter-in-law. 


Mrs. Elsie Strawn Armstrong, 
a pioneer of La Salle County, dic- 


tated her autobiography in 1860, 
when she was seventy-one years 
old, telling her story not in prose 
but in poetry. The Historical Li- 
brary has recently been given the 
manuscript volume of that auto- 
biography, which was written with 
quill pens in a ledger-like note- 
book. The poems served as the 
basis for a short biography, Life 
of a Woman Pioneer, published 
in 1931 by a grandson, James El- 
der Armstrong. The manuscript 
volume was the gift of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Pearl Strawn Brenn, of Ot- 
a descendant of 


tawa, Illinois, 


Mrs. Armstrong. 


The Historical Library’s cam- 
paign to develop a comprehensive 
collection relating to Illinois ag- 
riculture has begun successfully 
with the acquisition of records 
and implements from the White 
Hall Chapter 1302 of the Patrons 
of Husbandry. A roll book, ac- 
count book and several minute 
books, presented by Miss Mabel 
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A. Griswold, combine to give a 
clear picture of the organization 
between 1874 and 1914. Miss 
Griswold’s gift also included min- 
utes of the Greene County Pomo- 
na Grange for the years 1883 to 
1903. Plans are now being made 
for the acquisition of other state 


and local Grange records. 


Files of the Lewistown Repub- 
lican Record for the years 1go1- 
1929 and 1934-1947 have been 
added to the Library’s holdings 
of Fulton County newspapers. 
Previously, the Library had only 
scattered issues of Lewistown pa- 


pers. 


W. A. Challcombe, retired pro- 
fessor at Blackburn College, Car- 
linville, has permitted the Library 
to photostat an account book of 
Gideon Blackburn, 
minister and Indian missionary, 


Presbyterian 


whose purchase and resale of pub- 
lic lands provided the funds for 
the establishment of Blackburn 
College. His account book con- 
tains records of donations made 
in 1807 for the upkeep of the 
Cherokee 
operating as well as of 1822-1832 


Indian schools he was 


collections for an educational so- 
ciety. 


B. W. 
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THE ENDURING LINCOLN 
A. Graebner. 
$3.00. ) 


Norman 


Edited by 
Urbana, 1959. 


Pp. viii, 129. 


(University of Illinois Press: 


LINCOLN’S SUPREME COURT 


By David M. Silver. 


Pp. ix, 272. 


Not the least of the satisfactions 
yielded by excellent 
books in the Lincoln field is that 
they bear the imprint of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. Illinois 
residents who were disturbed some 


these two 


years ago to see the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press publishing Lincoln 
works that might most appropri- 
ately have appeared in Illinois 
will take such books as these as 
an indication that in the future 
Lincoln’s home state will not be 
less interested in publishing books 
on the Civil War President than 
a university press in New Jersey. 
The first of the two titles pre- 
serves in book form the University 
of Illinois’ observance of the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
Lincoln’s birth. On two days — 
February 11 and 12, 1959 — four 
sesquicentennial lectures by quali- 
fied historians were delivered in 
Lincoln Hall, Urbana, under a 
plan whose purpose was “to sepa- 
rate from the vast Lincoln record 
those facets of his career which 
offer a perennial hope and an in- 
escapable challenge to a troubled 


world.” 
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(University of Illinois Press: 


Urbana, 1956. 


Paperbound, $2.00; clothbound, $4.00. ) 


The first essay, “Abraham Lin- 
coln: An Immortal Sign,” by Roy 
P. Basler, director of the Library 
of Congress Reference Depart- 
ment, provides a basis for the three 
other lectures in that it analyzes 
Lincoln’s contribution to the dem- 
ocratic faith. 
of Lincoln (he completed his doc- 
toral dissertation on “Lincoln in 


Basler’s long study 


Literature” more than twenty-five 
years ago) leads him to a solid 


conclusion about Lincoln’s con- 
cept of democracy. 

It is that Lincoln “believed in 
democracy, not as an already 
proven principle, nor as a mean- 
ingless form of words incapable 
of proof, but as the most viable 
political proposition about human 
life which the human mind had 
been able to conceive in the long 
history of civilization.” 

The Basler view is that into the 
Lincoln concept of democracy 
there was distilled the best thought 
of two thousand years of European 
civilization, “striving to break the 
hold of tribal myth, to divest hu- 
manity of outworn social and po- 


litical forms, and to create a polit- 





ical-social pattern in which men 
might live together without being 
either ruler or subject, master or 
slave.” 

T. Harry Williams, one of the 
three other lecturers in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois symposium and 
a professor of history at Louisiana 
State University, presents Lincoln 
as the “Pragmatic Democrat” — a 
leader whose inner political beliefs 
were grounded in principle and 
whose public utterances reflected 
his carefully arrived at opinion 
as to what was politically possible. 

Thus Lincoln, after having op- 
posed the abolitionists as too reck- 
less, along with the slaveholders, 
eventually decided to issue the 
Emancipation Proclamation when 
it served a practical purpose of 
great value in the war itself. As 
Williams puts it: 


Lincoln’s stand on slavery was al- 
ways completely moral. Before the 
war he had opposed abolition be- 
cause it would destroy the Union. 
During the war he used abolition to 
save the Union. He opposed the 
right change at the wrong time and 
supported the same change at the 
right time. His course is the supreme 
example in our history of the union 
of principle and pragmatism in 
politics. 


David Donald, professor of his- 
tory at Columbia University and 
formerly a student of the late 
James G. Randall at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, deals with the 
“Whig in the White House.” 
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Noting the variety of opinions as 
to the effectiveness of Lincoln’s 
role in the presidency, Donald 
says that Lincoln, although he 
contended that “as our cause is 
new, so we must think anew, and 
act anew,” still was never able to 
disenthrall himself from his own 
political education. 

“It is ironical,’ Donald 
cludes, “that the Whig party, 
which had a sorry record of fail- 


con- 


ure during its lifetime, should have 
achieved its greatest success, years 
after its official demise, in the 
presidency of Abraham Lincoln.” 

The fourth of the essays is by 
the editor of the book and the 
planner of the University of IIli- 
nois convocation, Norman A. 
Graebner, professor of history at 
the university at Urbana and one 
of those now bringing fresh credit 
and distinction to the history fac- 


ulty graced in earlier times by such 
scholars and writers as 


notable 
James, Alvord, Greene and Lar- 
son, Craven, Pease, Olmsted and 
Lybyer, Randall, Jones, Robert- 
son, Hansen, Dietz and others. 

Graebner’s thesis is that Lin- 
coln was a “Conservative States- 
man,” handling situations as they 
were and not as he hoped they 
might be. He finds the Civil War 
President making an “immeasur- 
able” contribution to the nation 
and considers it outstanding that 
he refused to allow ‘“‘a crusading 
zeal to blur his goals or force him 
to accept obligations beyond the 
power which he wielded.” 
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Lincoln was not unfriendly to 
the people of France and the vic- 
tims of the Polish repression; he 
was merely guided by realism and 
common sense, Graebner reports. 
Lincoln, he writes, “doubted that 
the Republic could bring genuine 
freedom to all its own citizens, 
much less to 

Graebner’s final comment is that 


Europe.” 


“as a leader in wartime Lincoln 
demonstrated that limited goals 
are still compatible with democ- 
racy and total war; that force to 
achieve any good commensurate 
with its cost must be tempered 
with fairness, justice, and toler- 
ance; and that war fought with 
reason can, if it must come, attain 
the fulfillment of decent and hu- 
mane objectives.” 

After the four 
twenty-five pages are devoted to 
describing the Lincoln sesquicen- 
tennial exhibition of writings by 
and about Lincoln on display at 
the University of Illinois Library 
during February, 1959, “designed 
to show certain aspects of Lin- 


essays, some 


coln’s life and career which are 


worthy of study 150 years after 


his birth.” 

These included truly notable 
letters, documents and books, such 
as the famous letter to General 
Hooker and a copy of the Gettys- 
burg Address. Of the fifty-nine 
items, three are placed in a spe- 
cial category of “books published 
in the present decade” that should 
be “read and reread” by those 


“ 


wishing “to become acquainted 
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” 


with “The Enduring Lincoln.’ 

These three books are Benjamin 
P. Thomas’ one-volume _biogra- 
phy of Lincoln, The Living Lin- 
coln reconstructed from his own 
writings by Paul M. Angle and 
Earl Schenck Miers, and the one- 
volume editions of Carl Sand- 
burg’s The Prairie Years and The 
War Years. This section was pre- 
pared by Leslie W. Dunlap, for- 
merly at the University of Illinois 
Library and now director of li- 
braries, State University of Iowa. 


The second title above treats 
an aspect of the Lincoln adminis- 
tration that has received relatively 
little attention — the reconstitution 
of the Supreme Court through five 
appointments to our highest bench 
and the work of these appointees 
in the Civil War. 

The author, David M. Silver, 
also a student associate of James 
G. Randall, subsequently joined 
the history faculty at Butler Uni- 
versity. Starting out with the 
“pattern of conflict” and a sum- 
mary of Lincoln’s “inherited 
court,” Silver sees to it that his 
book concerns itself not only “with 
attempts by the Radicals to modi- 
fy, pack or destroy the Supreme 
Court, but includes as well such 
diversified matters as the attitudes 
of the various members of the 
Court as the war opens, the poli- 
tics behind the appointment of 
four Associate Justices and one 
Chief Justice, decisions of vital, 
war-related cases, examination of 





the normal business of the war- 
time Court, proposals to lure aged 
Democratic Justices into retire- 
ment, the role of the Justices on 
circuit, the revamping of the 
Court under its Republican Chief 
Justice, Salmon P. Chase, and the 
absolution of its former Demo- 
cratic head, Roger B. Taney.” 
There are splendid sketches of 
the other Lincoln appointees — 
Noah H. Swayne of Ohio, Samuel 
Freeman Miller of Iowa, David 
Davis of Illinois and Stephen J. 
Field of California — and admir- 


MINORITY OF ONE: 
BLANCHARD 

By Clyde S. Kilby. 
Rapids, Mich., 1959. 


Appropriately, this biography of 
Jonathan Blanchard appears dur- 
ing the centennial of Wheaton 
College, which still bears many 
of the features with which Blan- 
chard marked it during the strong 
and strenuous years of his presi- 
dency. Professor Clyde S. Kilby, 
chairman of the department of 
English at Wheaton, has written 
a lively account of the noncon- 
forming career of an important 


personage in American education- 


al, religious and social history, 
basing his narrative upon pains- 
taking research in the archives of 
four colleges, records of several 
ecclesiastical bodies, the corre- 
spondence of several religious and 
political figures and the files of 
a number of contemporary peri- 


(William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co.: 
Pp. 252. 
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able of the historic 
wartime cases in which they par- 
ticipated. 

When the reader puts this book 
down, it is quite clear to him that 


Lincoln received by inheritance a 


summaries 


Supreme Court that was eastern 
and southern and passed on to his 
successor a highest bench largely 
western in viewpoint and outlook. 
Here was an important change 
and David Silver tells us much 
about it most engagingly. 
IrvinG DILuiaRD 
Collinsville 


A BIOGRAPHY OF JONATHAN 


Grand 
$3.95.) 


odicals. To this information, which 
might have remiained only a sum- 
mary of Blanchard’s activities, Dr. 
Kilby has imaginatively added the 
insights into Blanchard’s charac- 
ter that derive from his own writ- 
ings, those published in his life- 
time and — even more revealing — 
the private communications pre- 
served in the memorabilia of his 
family. The letters to his children 
(who sometimes failed to live up 
to his severe expectations) are 
particularly helpful in understand- 
ing this man who often seems 
hardly believable according to the 
“personality” criteria of or own 
times. 

Indeed, Dr. Kilby’s best service 
to students of midwestern history 
is that his candid portrayal of a 
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baffling character is illumined by 
a sensitivity to, and an under- 
standing of, personal qualities 
which to many may seem outdated 
in 1959. It is coincidental that 
another centennial occurs this 
year — that of the martyrdom of 
John Brown, of whom the best 
that can be said, that he was “a 
saintly fanatic,” is little better than 
“dangerous fool.’’ Blanchard, who 
openly preached and taught for 
a “martyr age,’ earned the same 
kind of epithet. 
lence on moral 
fined to verbal aggression, he too 


Though his vio- 
issues was con- 


felt personally compelled to carry 
the charge of “sin” — be it slavery 
or what today would be called a 
“social problem” — direct to the 
sinner, be he in London, England 
or Virginia City, Montana, be he 
a bishop or Supreme Court judge, 
a college trustee or a congressman. 
Throughout his life the spirit of 
his preaching was characteristic of 
the main current of evangelistic 
Protestantism from the time of 
Charles G. Finney in the Great 
Revival of the 1820’s to that of 
Dwight L. Moody half a century 
later. In this tradition of evan- 
gelism, personal regeneration was 
the foundation of social recon- 
struction toward the “perfect state 
of society,” which preoccupied so 
much of Blanchard’s thought and 
action. 

Blanchard’s labors as antislavery 
lecturer in the East, as teacher 
and minister in Ohio, as college 


president in Illinois, as agitator 
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for unpopular causes throughout 
the country and as money-raiser 
reveal a man of great talent, even 
brilliance, and of tremendous en- 
ergy. When he came to the presi- 
dency of Knox in 1845, he found 
the college in feeble condition. 
When he left thirteen years later, 
the school was flourishing but was 
also deeply disturbed by a sec- 
tarian controversy that had un- 
doubtedly been aggravated by 
Blanchard’s indisposition for the 
expedient compromise. Wheaton 
College, to which he then re- 
moved, though legally already in 
existence, was actually Blanchard’s 
own creation, established and 
maintained through many years 
of hard times. 

Blanchard lived to see many of 
his “causes” fulfilled, notably the 
cause of antislavery for which he 
had faced angry mobs as a youth- 
ful agitator. For one of the other 
“causes” which had also been 
espoused by the reformers of the 
1830's, he remained during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury almost the only great pro- 
tagonist; this was the abolition of 
secret societies. For this principle 
he preached, lectured and organ- 
ized to the end of his life. The 
means he employed were those 
which had been successful in mak- 
ing abolitionism a national issue 
that church and government could 
not ignore — lecturing, preaching, 
establishing a national press, agi- 
tating in denominational organi- 
zations and striving to organize a 





political party. His fidelity in 
this crusade stamped him more 
and more as a radical and fanatic. 
He ran counter to the deep cur- 
rent of fraternalism (Sons of 
Temperance, Native Americans, 
Union League, Ku Klux Klan, 
Grangers, Knights of Labor) 
which was a part of so many of the 
social movements of the nineteenth 
century, and this opposition makes 


INDIAN VILLAGES OF THE ILLINOIS COUNTRY: 


TRIBES 
By Wayne C. Temple. 
Vol, If, Pt..2. 


The companion volume to the 
portfolio of maps on Illinois In- 
dian villages collected and repro- 
duced some years ago by the IIli- 
nois State Museum under the 
direction of Sara Tucker, Historic 
Tribes is an attractive publication, 
in size and format similar to other 
recent the Museum’s 
series of scientific papers. 

A study of the tribes which in- 
habited Illinois in the three cen- 
turies from the arrival of the 
French to the Indian Removal 
Act and the Black Hawk War has 
been needed for a long time. His- 
toric Tribes, regrettably, does not 
fill that need, for it is hardly more 
than an undigested mass of notes 
taken mainly from source mate- 
rials already in print and rather 
Errors of fact, 


issues of 


easily obtainable. 
carelessness “in the citing of refer- 


Springfield, Ill., 1958. 
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his biography a valuable contribu- 
tion to a phenomenon in American 
history that has as yet been little 
studied and not fully understood. 

Minority of One is a readable, 
scholarly contribution to Illinois 
history that should be read by 


anyone who wishes to appreciate 
the spirit as well as the events of 


the nineteenth century. 
HERMANN R. MUELDER 
Knox College 


HISTORIC 


(Illinois State Museum, Scientific Papers, 


Pp. 218. $2.00.) 


ences, and glaring omissions in the 
use of source materials are com- 
bined with a style of writing that 
is suitable only for note-taking. 
The result, confused and confus- 
ing, does no credit either to the 
author or to the Museum, and 
cannot be recommended to any- 
one. 

In the main, Historic Tribes is 
a recital of dates, population fig- 
ures, and notations of sites, some- 
times exactly, sometimes inexactly, 
of permanent Indian villages. 
Such information, of course, is of 
value; it could have been better 
presented and in far fewer pages, 
by means of charts and tables; 
however the material is given, it 
must be presented critically, with 
some judgment as to the reliabil- 
ity of the figures. There is no 
evidence of any such critical judg- 
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ment anywhere in this volume. 
Admittedly, this is a pioneering 
volume and it was probably pro- 
duced to meet a deadline that 
would prove a serious handicap 
to such a project. Future writers 
on the subject will, at least, have 
the advantage of knowing about 
some of the pitfalls. 

It is stated in the introduction 
that “we usually see [the Indian 
residents of Illinois] as part of the 
conflict between France, England 
and Spain for possession of the 
Northern continent, here 
the Indians themselves the 
center of attention.’’ Historic 
Tribes does indeed center all at- 
tention upon the movements of 
these peoples to the almost total 
exclusion of the white men who 


are 


were so often the cause of tribal 
shifts. The story of the Illinois 
Indians within this period cannot 
be told, divorced, as it is here, 
from the story of the colonial con- 
flict of the European nations; most 
especially it cannot be divorced 


from the story of the century and 
a half of rivalry between England 


and France for control of the in- 
terior of the North American con- 
tinent, and, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, from the story 
of the last decisive struggle for 
control of the fur-rich Ohio Val- 
ley. 

It was, from the point of view 
of the Indians of the Ohio Valley- 
Great Lakes region, their misfor- 
tune that the fires of the Five 
Nations burned upon the pathway 
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to the area where the beaver was 
to be found; the Iroquois saw their 
lives dependent upon their be- 
coming the middlemen of the fur 
trade between all Indians and the 
traders of Montreal and Albany. 
It was likewise the misfortune of 
the Illinois to be close to the last 
good source of beaver, and to live 
in an area that became the key- 
stone of the arch of empire en- 
visioned by Frontenac and La 
Salle. 
possible to write of the culture 
of the Illinois, the Sauk, Fox, 
Winnebago and others in this time 


Conceivably, it might be 


without saying much about colo- 
nial rivalries, but even this would 
be difficult, because the moment 
one item of European manufac- 
ture — an iron pot or a musket — 
was introduced to a tribe, even 
though no one in the tribe may 
have yet seen a white man, the 
Indian life was profoundly af- 
fected. It is altogether impossible 
to present such materials as are 
in Historic Tribes apart from an 
understanding of the fur trade 
and colonial expansion. 

The person who is looking for 
figures and dates may find them 
in Historic Tribes, though he 
should use them with caution and 
check them wherever possible 
against the sources, if the sources 
can be determined. Vague foot- 
notes, such as “Memoir concern- 
ing the Illinois in 1732, copy in 
Ind. Hist. Soc. Lib.” (page 43) 
are inexcusable in a_ scholarly 


work. Equally so is the citation 





of ““T. C. Pease and R. C. Werner, 
eds. The French Foundations 
1680-1693 (Springfield 1934)” on 
page 23 and elsewhere, and the 
citation in other footnotes of 
“Coll. Ill. State Hist. Lib., 
XXIII.” Nowhere, either in these 
footnotes or in the bibliography, is 
that 
volumes are one and the same. 


there any indication these 
Other volumes of the Collections 
are treated in the same fashion. 
Charitably one might say this is 
but an unfortunate inconsistency 
in style. One can also be tempted 
to believe that such carelessness 
in something so easily verified may 
be an indication of equal care- 
lessness in the treatment of more 
important matters within the body 
of the study. 
also, that with so many references 
to volumes of the Collections of 
the Illinois State Historical Li- 


brary, hardly more than a para- 


It appears strange, 


graph is devoted to the Miami 
during the decade of the 1740's 
when there is such a wealth of 
information concerning them in 
the volume by Pease and Jenison, 
Illinois on the Eve of the Seven 
War. If the author had 
used that volume, he would also 
have avoided perpetuating the old 


Years’ 


confusion of the De Villiers who 
commanded at Fort de Chartres 
with the De Villiers who defeated 
George Washington at Fort Ne- 
cessity (page 47). 

On several occasions, as for ex- 
ample on page 42, “Canada” and 
introduced into 


“Louisiana” are 
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the narrative with 


understanding of the eighteenth- 


no apparent 


those 
Villiers 


forces 


century connotation of 


terms: “Lieutenant de 
hastened 
from Canada, and Lieutenant St. 


there with his 
Ange from Fort Chartres in the 
Louisiana Country marched to 
close the trap.” There is no ex- 
planation here, and, it must be 
confessed, by his usage here and 
elsewhere, there is no evidence 
that the author was aware that 
the province of Louisiana, after 
1732, 
far as the mouth of the Missouri 
River; or that all of Illinois at 


the same time was considered for 


included Illinois at least as 


some purposes to be a part of the 
province of Quebec (or Canada). 
To speak of one officer “thasten- 
from Canada and another 


from 


ing” 
hastening 
they were stationed less than three 
hundred miles apart, the one at 


Louisiana when 


Fort St. Joseph, the other at Fort 
de Chartres, is to be misleading 
and a trifle ridiculous. 

On page 34 the author writes, 
“The Jesuit missionary Jacques 
Gravier left Chicago on Septem- 
ber 8, 1700, and when he arrived 
at Lake Peoria, he discovered that 
the Kaskaskia were determined to 
leave the other Illini groups and 
settle in Louisiana.” The mouth 
of the Ohio River, toward which 
they moved, and the tannery 
which Juchereau was establishing 
there, was later, much later, in 
the Louisiana country, but in 1700 


there was no such province. 
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It will serve no good purpose to 
go into any more detail concerning 
the faults of Historic Tribes. A 
few questions will indicate the 
nature of some other criticisms: 

Why are two separate accounts 
given — one in the chapter deal- 
ing with the Illiniwek, the other 
in the chapter on the Sauk and 
the Fox — of the Fox war of 1730? 
Substantially they are the same; 
minor variations in the narrative 
are not accounted for, and there 
is no reference in either case to 
the other account. 

What useful purpose is gained 
by the paragraph-long enumera- 
tion of the names of Indian treaty 
signers, as for example on page 
55, especially when such names 
are poor attempts at phonetic 
renderings? 

What basis is there for the state- 
ment in footnote 167, page 42, 
that the “author has used Fay’s 


account (of the location of the 
Fox fort) 
rate”? He is entitled to his opin- 
ion about Fay’s account as against 


as being more accu- 


Brigham’s, but in view of the 
paucity of exact reports, and the 
nature of the manuscript map of 
the Fox fort, such an opinion is 
no good without substantiation. 

Why was no use made of the 
great bulk of French archives and 
English and American archives — 
the Gage papers, for example, 
photostats of which are in the 
Illinois Historical Survey at the 
University of Illinois? Why were 
they not at least cited in the bib- 
liography as possible sources? 

And, finally, why is no credit 
given to Mrs. Tucker for all of 
the work which she did on this 
volume before Dr. Temple took 
over? 

NataiaA M. BELTING 
University of Illinois 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND CUMBERLAND GAP 


By David James Harkness. (The University of Tennessee News 
Letter, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2, April 1959. Pp. 31.) 


A variety of topics is touched on 
in this useful bulletin: Lincoln 
and Tennessee, Lincoln in fiction, 
Lincoln in drama, Lincoln’s taste 
in fiction, and Cumberland Gap 
in literature. The sections on 
the Lincoln theme in fiction and 
in drama are the most significant 
While 


no claim is made that these sec- 


parts of the publication. 


tions are all-inclusive, they do pre- 
sent the most complete lists of 
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Lincoln novels and plays the writer 
has seen. The the 
Cumberland Gap in literature — 
the longest in the book — contains 
a number of vivid descriptions of 
the gap, quoted from fictional 


section on 


accounts. 

Lincoln students will find the 
first section, Lincoln and Ten- 
nessee, both informative and an- 
noying — the latter because of 
In the 


slips the author has made. 





first paragraph it is stated that 
“in 1784 his father [Thomas Lin- 
coln] had passed through Cumber- 
land Gap at the age of eight... .” 
The trouble here is that the fam- 
ily of “Captain Abraham” (in- 
cluding four-year-old Thomas) 
made the trip to Kentucky via 
the Wilderness Road in the spring 
of 1782. In the third paragraph 
the author has his Mordecai Lin- 
colns confused. He quotes Abra- 
ham Lincoln on the subject of his 
Uncle Mordecai, his father’s old- 
est brother, and proceeds to tell 
something of the career of the 


THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT IN 
(An Anvil Original No. 37. 


By Ray Allen Billington. 


Nostrand Co., Inc.: Princeton, N. J., 1959. 


Professor Billington, author of the 
principal textbook in the field of 


western United States history, has 
placed us all in his debt with this 
excellent and inexpensive little 
book. It should be of great value 
to high school and college stu- 
dents, and it provides the easiest 
and cheapest way for members 
of the general public to join the 
fun of exploring the literature of 
the frontier. 

After a page or two of explana- 
tion of the importance of the fron- 
tier hypothesis in understanding 
American history, the author gives 
us as clear and as enlivening an 
account of the history of the fron- 
tier as can be gotten into ninety 
pages. This account, short as it 
is, embodies the results of the 
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Mordecai who was his father’s 
first cousin (a son of John Lin- 
coln, Jr., who was a brother of 
Thomas’ father, Abraham). This 
Mordecai Lincoln was born in 
1788, while “Uncle Mordecai,” 
a brother of Thomas, was born 
in 1771 and, unlike the younger 
Mordecai, never lived in Ten- 
nessee. About 1829, when he was 
in his late fifties, Uncle Mordecai 
moved from Kentucky to Hancock 
County, Illinois, where he died 
in December, 1830. 

Cuar_es H. CoLEMAN 


Eastern Illinois University 


THE UNITED STATES 
D. Van 
Pp. 191. $1.25.) 
scores of monographs which have 
shown the strengths and the limi- 
tations of Turner’s theory that the 
frontier was the “master key” in 
interpreting our national develop- 
ment. 

The second half of the book is 
devoted to twenty-seven selections 
from primary source materials. 
The first of these is Gabriel Ar- 
thur’s account of his Virginia 
wilderness exploration in 1673. 
The last two present varied views 
of the “stampede” of settlers into 
Oklahoma in 1889. Authors of 
the selections include soldiers, fur 
trappers, foreign travelers and 
frontier farmers. ‘They range from 
such well-known persons as Josiah 
Gregg, whose Commerce of the 
Prairies is a classic of western liter- 
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ature, and Bayard Taylor, most 
popular travel writer of his time, 
to Mary Holly, the pioneer Texas 
housewife who gave eyewitness 
testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee investigating the “Chiving- 
ton Massacre” (which Coloradans 
still prefer to refer to as the “Battle 
of Sand Creek’). All of the ac- 
counts present important material 
for an understanding of the ad- 
vancing frontier, and all appear 
to have been chosen for the color 
and interest which will lure the 


reader into going further in the 
field. 


The principal value of the book 


will probably be the numerous 
converts it will enlist in additional 
study of the West. To assist these 


FIGHTERS 


FOR FREEDOM: 


people the author has supplied an 
excellent select bibliography. 

In deciding which authors to 
include, an anthologist must make 
some hard decisions. In leaving 
out Francis Parkman and Mark 
Twain, Professor Billington no 
doubt believed that his readers 
could discover The Oregon Trail 
and Roughing It without his help. 
The only criticism this reviewer 
feels like making is to complain 
that most of the selections are 
much too short; they average only 
three and a half pages. But they 
are good samples, and we cannot 
expect to buy a fat and juicy an- 
thology for $1.25. 

Grorce W. ApDAMs 
Southern Illinois University 


THE HISTORY OF ANTI- 


SLAVERY ACTIVITIES OF MEN AND WOMEN ASSOCIATED 


WITH KNOX COLLEGE 
By Hermann R. Muelder. 
Pp. x, 428. $6.50.) 


1959. 


Most historical writing on the 
antislavery movement published in 
the last twenty-five years has been 
written within the framework es- 
tablished by Gilbert H. Barnes 
in his The Antislavery Impulse, 
1830-1844 (New York, 1933). Ac- 
cording to Barnes, the impetus for 
the abolition movement came 
from the great religious revivals 
in western New York in the late 
1820's. Barnes paid little atten- 
tion in his account to other cen- 
ters of antislavery activity or to 
other leaders than those of New 
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York. The influence of Garrison, 
in particular, he minimized. 
Fighters for Freedom accepts the 
Barnes thesis completely. It may, 
indeed, be considered as a kind 
of extended supplement to 
Barnes’s important work. 
Professor Muelder shows that 
the Galesburg colony and Knox 
College were products of the New 
York revivals. George W. Gale, 
founder of the colony and college, 
had converted Charles G. Finney, 
who is generally credited with ini- 
tiating the revivals. Gale’s manual 





labor school, Oneida Institute in 
New York, had provided training 
for many important abolitionists, 
including the great Theedore D. 
Weld himself. Most of the original 
settlers of Galesburg and most of 
the college faculty had been in 
some way associated with the New 
York revivalists and with those 
young men from western New 
York who were to become leading 
abolitionists. Thus the relation- 
ship between Knox College and 
that religious movement which 
Barnes called “the antislavery im- 
pulse” is established explicitly, and 
Knox takes its place with Lane 
Seminary and Oberlin College as 
a center of abolitionist thought 
and influence in the Old North- 
west. 

After establishing this point, 
Professor Muelder then explains 
how the revivalistic-reform spirit 
worked its way through the Gales- 
burg colony until that spirit was 
dissipated as a result of certain 
complex ecclesiastical controver- 
sies in the 1850’s. Although this 
is certainly not altogether new 
information, never before has it 
been presented with so much elab- 
orate detail and documentation. 
This is the accomplishment of the 
book, and it is this which gives 
it importance for our knowledge 
of American intellectual history 
during the great reform movement 
of the last century. 

So far so good. But it is per- 
haps human nature to carry a 
good thing too far, and the ex- 
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ceptions one may take to the 
Barnes thesis may also be taken 
to Professor Muelder’s. Just as 
we know of too many other sources 
of antislavery thought and energy 
than western New York to find it 
possible to accept Barnes’s views 
completely, so we find numerous 
important abolitionists in Illinois 
who refuse to be fitted into the 
Antislav- 
Juakers, refugee antislavery 


Barnes-Muelder thesis. 
ery 
southerners, New England emi- 
learned 
abolition from Garrison — few of 


grants who had their 
these antislavery elements in IIli- 
nois, one discovers, attended Knox 
College or lived in Galesburg. 

It thus becomes difficult to ac- 
cept without some reservation Pro- 
fessor Muelder’s apparent view 
that nearly all the antislavery ac- 
tivity and leadership in Illinois 
centered about Knox College and 
emanated from those connected 
with it. In understandable en- 
thusiasm for his subject, the author 
has been inclined to overstate his 
case, and his attempt to associate 
all outstanding events and people 
with Knox seems at some points 
strained. For example, an entire 
chapter is devoted to the activities 
reformer Mary Brown 
Davis. Yet she did not attend 
Knox College (although some of 
her sons did), was not one of its 
founders, nor did she have any 
other obvious connection with it. 
Similarly, the founding of Grinnell 
and Tabor colleges is recounted. 


Yet the relationship of these events 


of the 
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to Knox is tangential in the ex- 
treme. 

The close study presented in 
this book of the background and 
interrelationship of many of the 
Illinois abolitionists will be espe- 
cially useful to those interested 
either in the minutiae of the anti- 
slavery movement or in Illinois 
local history. 

The antislavery movement 
spread largely through personal 
and institutional influence. One 
way to study its development is 
by the “grass-roots approach,” 
that is, by concentrating on the 
individuals who participated in 
antislavery activity. This is the 
method Muelder has used. The 
story he tells is the product of the 
piecing together of much scattered 
and elusive information about men 


ALTGELD’S AMERICA: 
CHANGING REALITIES 
By Ray Ginger. (Funk and 


$4.95.) 


Ray Ginger’s Altgeld’s America 
tells how certain leaders in Chi- 
understand the 


cago tried to 
meaning of the new industrialism 
that that city embodied at the end 
of the nineteenth century and how 
they tried to shape the life of the 
city to make it more humane and 
beautiful. The book’s subtitle, 
“The Lincoln Ideal versus Chang- 
ing Realities,” emphasizes the au- 
thor’s thesis that the humanitarian 
aspects of Lincoln’s “rural” ideal 
were retained while his individual- 
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and women generally regarded as 
obscure. Such intimate knowl- 
edge, not easily come by, is gained 
only from an extended acquaint- 
ance with the sources of Illinois 
social and religious history. Few 
books give so many facts about 
Illinois clergymen and reformers 
of the thirty years before the Civil 
War as Fighters for Freedom. 

In short, as a study of the anti- 
slavery activities of those men and 
women in Illinois who were the 
product of the great revival in 
western New York, this book is 
a noteworthy achievement. When 
it attempts to find the focus of the 
Illinois antislavery movement in 
Knox College, it attempts some- 
what more than it can prove. 

Merron L. DILLon 
Texas Technological College 


LINCOLN IDEAL VERSUS 


New York, 1958. Pp. 376. 


ism was abandoned. In the final 
section of the book, titled “Epi- 
logue: From Altgeld to our 
Time,” Ginger deplores the failure 
of the current generation of 
Americans to find a philosophy 
which will give it individual or 
social integrity and stability. 

In Altgeld’s America it is not 
John Peter Altgeld but the hus- 
tling metropolis of Chicago which 
looms on every page as the central 
personality of the story. Even 


among the individuals who 





crowd the book Altgeld is not 
dominant. He is only one among 
the reformers and critics and 
builders who came to the city at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
(Of course, nearly everyone who 
played any part in this story came 
to Chicago rather than being born 
there.) In addition to Altgeld the 
central figures are Jane Addams, 
Florence Kelley, Eugene Debs, 
Clarence Darrow, Thorstein Veb- 
len, John Dewey, Theodore Drei- 
ser, Louis Sullivan, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Theodore Thomas and 
Walter Fisher. It is their attempts 
to set up social services, end polit- 
ical corruption, improve the archi- 
tecture, elevate the cultural life 
and explain the meaning of the 
new industrial Chicago that form 
the heart of Ginger’s book. 
Politics in Illinois and Chicago 
enters into the story infrequently 
and incidentally. There is no at- 
tempt to describe how Altgeld con- 
structed and controlled a political 


machine in Illinois or to discuss ” 


his relationship with Chicago poli- 
tics. The story of the Pullman 
strike and the resulting conflict 
between Cleveland and Altgeld is 
told, and there is a brief resumé 
of Altgeld’s fight against conserva- 
tive control of the Democratic 
Party in the campaign of 1896 and 
later. In this section Ginger pre- 
sents Altgeld as the chief organ- 
izer of the western-southern coali- 
tion which defeated the eastern 
conservatives in 1896. I believe 
that the facts of the preconven- 
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tion fight, the convention, and the 
campaign do not justify assigning 
such a role to Altgeld. 

Ginger has not used any major 
new manuscript materials; and 
the book has no footnotes, though 
there are numerous quotations 

What 
and he 


from manuscript sources. 
the author intended — 
succeeds admirably — is to draw 
together the story of those who 
became concerned about the in- 
humanity and ugliness of indus- 
trial Chicago at the end of the 
nineteenth century. What might 
be called the philosophic part of 
the book — the effort to relate the 
story to the “Lincoln ideal” — is 
controversial and provocative. I 
would relate the “Lincoln ideal” 
to Lincoln the Whig politician, 
who served less the ideal of indi- 
vidualism and more the Whig 
ideal of government aid to business 


through protective tariffs, land 


grants, contract labor and central 
banking. Opposing this Whig- 
Republican ideal is a Democratic 
tradition, going back to Jefferson 
and Jackson, of government pro- 
tection and aid for farmers, work- 
ing men and small business. I 
think this latter tradition shaped 
the thinking of Altgeld and the 
others more definitely than did the 
“Lincoln ideal.” In any case, 
Ginger and I would agree that 
the major impulse for the criti- 
cism and reform which he des- 
scribes was found in the American 
tradition and not in imported 
philosophies. 
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American scholars are only be- 
ginning to ask the questions about 
the period between the Civil War 
and World War I which must be 
answered if we are intelligently 
to relate that period of history to 


our own day. Altgeld’s America 

is an important contribution to 
that task. 

STANLEY L. JONES 

University of Illinois 

Chicago Division 


CATTLE KINGDOM IN THE OHIO VALLEY, 1783-1860 


By Paul C. Henlein. 
1959. Pp. 198. $6.50.) 


Paul Henlein has written an in- 
teresting and much needed study 
of the cattle country in the Ohio 
Valley. The dates, 1783-1860, 
may cause readers to wonder how 
extensive his treatment will be. 
The preface sets the limits ad- 
hered to throughout the book. The 
first chapter reveals how cattle- 
men came to the valley in (1) the 
Kentucky blue grass region as 
early as the 1790’s, (2) the Middle 
Scioto Valley in Ohio by 1830, 
(3) the Miami Valley in the same 
state, (4) land between Indi- 
anapolis and the Wabash Valley 
in Indiana and (5) the Sangamon 
Valley of [Illinois during the 
1830's. The fifth feeding region 
is somewhat outside the Ohio Val- 
ley proper. Descriptions of early 
settlements and of routes followed 
into Kentucky and Ohio are es- 
pecially helpful. The author dis- 
tinguishes carefully between range 
areas supplying cattle and the 
feeder areas mentioned above. 
Illinois readers may wish for more 
information on numbers of range 
cattle sent from the Sangamon 
Valley for feeding purposes to 
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Ohio. Inasmuch as cattle were 
prepared in McLean County, IIli- 
nois, for the Chicago market in 
the 1840's, the development of the 
Chicago packing industry in the 
1850’s must have had considerable 
effect. The author refers to the 
importance of this lake city on 
pages 110-11 and 166. 

Early breeding practices are in- 
cluded in Chapter II, while Chap- 
ter III deals with conditions in 
this cattle kingdom, 1834-1860. 
The author writes of relationships 
between corn production and cat- 
tle feeding as well as of those be- 
tween price and demand for corn 
as related to feeding of cattle. 
The difficulty of deciding whether 
the Ohio Valley is more a beef 
cattle or hog empire is recognized. 
Breeding and importations of cat- 
tle, 1783-1860, as well as rich feed, 
produced improved animals, 
which influenced the American 
people to demand prime beef. 
The account of the importation 
of cattle between 1832 and 1857 
provides interesting reading. 

Of considerable value to this 
reviewer are Chapters V and VI 





entitled “The Drive over the 
Mountains” and “Stockyards and 
Slaughterhouses.” References to 
the existence of slaughterhouses 


in Pittsburgh and to the relative 


importance of the cattle and beef 
trade in Cincinnati are included. 
Exportation of cattle and beef to 
St. Louis and to New Orleans 
from the Ohio cattle kingdom as 
well as to eastern points amplify 
previous accounts. In all of the 
above chapters, isolated materials 
have been brought together with- 
in one comprehensive account. 
Names of cattlemen Isaac Funk, 
B. F. Harris, Jacob Strawn and 
John Alexander will be of interest 
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to Illinois readers despite the fact 
that the Sangamon area does not 
receive major emphasis. The au- 
thor also recognizes a need for 
additional studies to co-ordinate 
those already completed in regions 
other than the Ohio Valley. 
Author Henlein has made a 
contribution to the growing list 
of books on the general subject. 
Fortunately he had access to 
hitherto unexplored manuscript 
sources. Many of the individuals 
mentioned in his book could well 
become subjects for additional his- 
torical study. 
HELEN M. CavaNnaGH 
Illinois State Normal University 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S RELIGION ; SOURCES OF THE GREAT 
EMANCIPATOR’S RELIGIOUS INSPIRATION 


By Dr. G. George Fox. 
Pp. 120. $3.00.) 


The religion of Abraham Lin- 
coln is a subject that has fascinat- 
ed students of the Emancipator’s 
career since his tragic death. Dr. 
Fox has studied Lincoln’s religious 


beliefs for many years. He is ac- 
quainted with what has been writ- 
ten on the subject — with all of 
the best. To students this book 
may not offer much that is new, 
but it is always interesting to read 
another’s interpretation and evalu- 
ation of the available existing ma- 
terial. 

At first Dr. Fox seems to lean 
rather heavily on reminiscences 
and recollections of persons who, 
many years later, recorded what 


(Exposition Press: 


New York, 1959. 


Lincoln had said to them of God 
and religion. But the author al- 
ways admits the nature of this 
kind of evidence as opposed to 
what Lincoln actually wrote or 
said on the subject. He also 
draws very heavily on The Col- 
lected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(1953) and upon William E. Bar- 
ton’s The Soul of Abraham Lin- 
coln (1920). Probably still the 
best book on Abraham Lincoln’s 
religious views, Barton’s volume 
would bear reprinting. 

Dr. G. George Fox, of Chicago, 
is “a family counselor, a columnist 
on The Sentinel, a chaplain at- 
tached to the Illinois Youth Com- 
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mission, and the author of several 
previously published books 
Jesus, Pilate and Paul; Judaism, 
Christianity and the Modern So- 
cial Ideals; The Jewish Bible as 
Religion and Literature; Naztism 
and Democracy, and The Jews, 
Jesus and Christ.” 

Dr. the Old and 
New Testaments and shows how 


Fox knows 


the knowledge of this literature 
affected Lincoln’s life. Lincoln’s 
religion was one of growth — ever 
seeking to know and to do the will 
of God as he saw it. What greater 
religion is there than this? 
Though never a member of any 
church, Lincoln was better ac- 
quainted with the Bible than most 
His 


most 


people of his time or ours. 
religious beliefs probably 
closely resembled what is now 
called Unitarian. Lincoln believed 


implicitly, according to Dr. Fox, 
“that God alone was the Father 
and righteous Ruler of the uni- 
verse, who meted out punishment 
for sin, but pardon and forgive- 
ness for repentence and return to 
His ways. His religion was 
a this-worldly ethical discipline 
based upon a wholesome relation- 
ship between God and man, and 
man and man; in justice, right- 
eousness, mercy and peace as the 
social instrumentalities in a divine 
moral order, under the governance 
of the Almighty” (page 116). 

Dr. Fox has made a sincere and 
very readable attempt to inter- 
pret Lincoln’s religious beliefs. It 
has been done well before, but 
little the 
thoughtful consideration of all 


this volume merits 


serious students of Lincoln’s re- 


S. A. W. 


ligion. 
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Blanchard Hall Tower at Wheaton College 


Wheaton College, site of the six- 
tieth annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Historical Society on 
October 9-11, has become known 
world wide through the use of the 
limestone tower of Blanchard Hall 
as its symbol. 
' of this issue of the Journal.) The 
center section of present-day 
Blanchard Hall was constructed 
for Illinois Institute in 1856 and 
was taken over by Jonathan Blan- 


(See front cover 


chard in 1860 when he founded 
Wheaton College. Additions were 
made to the original building from 
1860 to 1927 — 
the doorway of the tower bears 
the date 1871 — and even in 1959 
the remodeled. 
The 1,000-pound tower bell con- 
students to 


the stone above 


first floor was 


tinues to summon 
chapel each morning and to her- 
ald college victories and announce 
engagements and weddings. 


Illinois Territory Exhibit at State Fair 


The sesquicentennial of Illinois 
Territory was observed by a special 
exhibit sponsored by the Illinois 
State Historical Society at the 
1959 Illinois State Fair, August 
14-23. Materials for the display, 
which occupied the entire east 
window of the Illinois Building, 
consisted of original documents, 
letters, papers and books, authen- 
tic mementos and early photo- 
graphs from the collections of the 
Illinois State Historical Library. 
Selection of the materials to be 
used was made by State Historian 
Clyde C. Walton and James T. 
Hickey, curator of the Horner- 
Lincoln Room of the Library. The 
latter then prepared the exhibit. 

Illinois Territory was created 
when President Thomas Jefferson 


signed “An Act [of Congress] for 
the Division of Indiana Territory” 
on February 3, 1809. The terri- 
torial form of government was 
in use until Illinois was admitted 
to the December 3, 
1818. 

The Historical Society exhibit 
consisted of an introductory dis- 


Union on 


play at the main entrance to the 
Illinois Building plus ten four-by- 
five-foot panels which filled the 
remainder of the sixty-odd feet 
of front window space. Since the 
territorial period was so_ brief, 
Walton explained, each panel was 
devoted to a single phase of the 
story rather than to a part of a 
chronological narrative. 

One of the papers in the en- 
trance display was a reproduction 
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of the original handwritten act 
of Congress creating the Territory 
— complete with the signature of 
President Jefferson. An interest- 
ing memento in this window was 
the cherry-wood box that served 
as the Territorial Treasury and 
later as the State Treasury. The 
box is 18 inches wide, 12 inches 
deep and 8 inches high. It is 
reinforced on the edges with brass 
angle plates, and the interior is 
partitioned into quarters. Along 
with the box were the small bal- 
ance scales used by John Thomas, 
Territorial Treasurer and _iirst 
State Treasurer, to weigh gold 
and silver payments. 

Another much more elaborate 
box was also part of this display. 
It was the mahogany veneer medi- 
cine chest of Elias Kent Kane, 
Territorial Judge, Illinois’ first 
Secretary of State and later U.S. 
Senator who died in office in 1835. 
When closed, the chest is 12 by 10 
inches and 14¥2 inches high, but 
when opened out it measures two 
feet across the front. Inside are 
six small drawers with ivory pulls 
and compartments for twenty-two 
bottles of varying sizes. A small 
silver plate on the top is engraved, 
“Elias Kane, Kaskaskias, Illinois.” 

Other mementos in this en- 
trance window were a copy of the 
first book published in Illinois Ter- 
ritory and a brick from the build- 
ing that served as the territorial 
capitol. The book was the leather- 
bound two-volume Pope’s Di- 
gest of the laws of the Territory 
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compiled by Nathaniel Pope, Ter- 
ritorial Secretary, and published 
in Kaskaskia in June, 1815. The 
brick is over-size by present-day 
standards — about 9-by-4'/2-by-3 
inches — and was made in Pitts- 
burgh and shipped down the Ohio 
and up the Mississippi to the 
building site. 

The first of the ten panels was 
devoted to the formation of Illi- 
nois Territory. The papers dis- 
played here included original 
copies of letters by Rice Jones 
and Robert Morrison to Jesse B. 
Thomas, their delegate to Con- 
gress, about the territorial pro- 
posal. With these letters was the 


favorable report of the congres- 
sional committee which paved the 
way for passage of the act. 

The next panel contained the 
original commissions of Ninian 


Edwards as Territorial Governor 
and Jesse B. Thomas as Territorial 
Judge. These papers were signed 
by President James Madison on 
April 24 and March 7, 1809, re- 
spectively. Also on this panel were 
pictures of Edwards and Thomas, 
along with the written oath ad- 
ministered to the latter by Terri- 
torial Secretary Pope. 

The documents on the third 
panel were concerned with the 
territorial legislature. The Terri- 
tory was empowered, in 1812, to 
form a legislature, and that Octo- 
ber a five-member council and a 
seven-member house of represent- 
atives were named. A number of 
the official acts of the legislature 





were reproduced in the exhibit — 
one ordered the expulsion of a 
member of the House, and another 
had to do with “Retaliation upon 
Hostile Indians.” 

A series of seven maps on the 
next panel showed how the num- 
ber of counties was increased from 
one to fifteen during the territorial 
period. 

The material on the fifth panel 
was about Kaskaskia itself and 
contained thirteen pictures be- 
ginning with an early drawing 
of the town and ending with a 
photograph of the capitol building 
taken in 1898 just before the river 
washed its foundations from under 
it and toppled it into the Missis- 
sippi. About half of the scenes 
were of the capitol, but there were 
also pictures of other buildings, 
including the land office, bank, 
and the home of Chief Du Quoin, 
last of the Kaskaskia Indians. 
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Matthew Duncan, the first 
printer in Illinois Territory, was 
the subject of the sixth panel. 
Duncan came to Kaskaskia and 
set up his shop in 1814. The 
panel contained several broadsides 
printed by him and the only ex- 
isting issue of the Illinois Herald, 
the first newspaper in the Terri- 
tory, which he published. It is 
dated December 13, 1814. Pope’s 
Digest was also printed by Dun- 
can. 

The 
filled with pictures, documents, 
letters and maps of the territorial 
period. Among the papers were 
deeds, militia commissions, licenses 
to trade with Indians, trading ac- 
counts and land grants. The pic- 
tures included photographs of the 
homes of Shadrach Bond, Pierre 
Menard, Ninian Edwards and 
Elias Kent Kane, and Sweet’s 
Tavern in Kaskaskia. 


remaining panels were 


Executive Director Has Busy Summer 


For the Illinois State Historical 
Society’s Executive Director, 
Clyde C. Walton, the summer of 
1959 was a busy season. In addi- 
tion to his duties in Springfield as 
Illinois State Historian, his activi- 
ties included a number of trips out 
of the city to fill speaking engage- 
ments, attend meetings and to vis- 
it the archives, historical societies 
and museums in other states. Fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of this 
schedule: 

June 18-20: Attended Ameri- 


can Library Association Confer- 
ence on Rare Books, Manuscripts 
and Special Collections at the 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville. Addressed the conference 
(June 19) on “Civil War Collect- 
ing.” 

June 21-27: Attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association in Washington, 
D.C. Participated in several of 
the association’s discussion groups 
and also met with the National 
Civil War Centennial Association 
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and attended a congressional 
luncheon. 

June 29-July 1: Visited Virginia 
Historical Society, State Library 
and Archives in Richmond. 

July 2-3: Visited North Caro- 
lina Historical Society and Ar- 
chives in Raleigh. 

July 6-7: Visited Tennessee His- 
torical Commission, State Library 
and Archives in Nashville. 

July 8: Visited Kentucky His- 
torical Society in Frankfort. 

July 23: Attended meeting of 
Illinois State Historical Society 
program committee in Chicago. 
Wheaton schedule discussed. 

July 24: Discussed annual meet- 
ing with Wheaton College offi- 
cials. 

July 27: Addressed Optimist 
Club of Springfield on “The Cen- 
tennial of the Civil War.” 

July 31: Attended meetings in 
Springfield of the Illinois Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission and 
of the Board of Trustees of the 
Illinois State Historical Library. 


August 5: Met in Carbondale 
with representatives of Southern 
Illinois University Printing Serv- 
ice on Illinois History production 
schedules for 1959-1960. 

August 6: Visited Missouri His- 
torical Society in St. Louis. 

August 7: Met in Shawneetown 
with State Society program com- 
mittee and Shawneetown Sesqui- 
centennial Committee on the 
town’s celebration and the special 
Society meeting to be held there 
in July, 1960. 

September 1: Met with Shaw- 
neetown city council to discuss 
special Society meeting. 

September 6: Attended “Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois” at New Salem. 

September 13: Attended meet- 
ings in Bloomington of Board of 
Directors of the State Historical 
Society and of the Illinois Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Commission. 

September 29: Examined the 
Lincoln collection of the late Her- 
bert Wells Fay in DeKalb for the 
Illinois Attorney General. 


Activities of Local Historical Socteties 
F. Volz, Raoul Peeters and Mrs. 
Rex Volz were named directors. 


The second anniversary of the 
Historical Society of Arlington 
Heights was observed at its annual 
meeting on May 22. Theodore 
Militzer was elected president for 
1959-1960. Other new officers in- 
clude Mrs. Stephen Jurco, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Marjorie B. 
Allen, corresponding secretary ; 
Virgil Horath, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Milton Daniels, curator. Albert 
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With the co-operation of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, the Aurora 
Historical Museum held open 
house each evening during the 
second week of May. Cosmopoli- 
tan Club volunteers assisted the 
museum’s curator, Mrs. Alice Ap- 
plegate, and other Historical So- 





ciety officers in conducting tours 
of the museum, which is usually 
open only on Wednesday, Friday 
and Sunday afternoons. During 
the 1958-1959 school year, Mrs. 
Applegate reports, between 60 and 
180 school children visited the mu- 
seum daily on scheduled tours. 


Plans for the restoration of a 
century-old log cabin in the 
Greenville City Park were made 
at the quarterly meeting of the 
Bond County Historical Society 
on July 26. The Greenville Gar- 
den Club, the Benjamin Mills 
Chapter of D.A.R., the American 
Legion Post, the Hills’ Fort So- 
ciety of the C.A.R. and the Ex- 
plorer Scout Troop are co-operat- 
ing in the project. 

The Society is also planning to 
sort and file historical documents 
which have been stored in the 
basement of the courthouse. 

The program at the July meet- 
ing was presented by Mrs. Bess D. 
Moss, who read a paper on the 
early churches of Bond County. 


Alex Summers of Mattoon, past 
president of the State Historical 
Society, gave an illustrated talk 
on the Amish and Mennonites of 
Illinois at the annual meeting of 
the Bureau County Historical So- 
ciety on June 25. 


The 1959 “Holiday House” 
celebration this Christmas at Mag- 
nolia Manor, home of the Cairo 
Historical Association, will feature 
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the restored family kitchen, which 
contains a bricked-in wood-burn- 
ing range. Still in usable condi- 
tion, this huge range was brought 
by steamboat from Cincinnati to 
Cairo by the home’s original own- 
er, Charles A. Galigher. 

Three new directors were elect- 
ed at the Association’s June board 
meeting. ‘They are Mrs. Lewis 
Ent, Mrs. William Meehan and 
Mrs. Dallas Woods, who succeed 
outgoing directors Mrs. Warner 
Halliday, Mrs. Harry Weeks and 
Mrs. A. T. Smith. 

The Association has undertaken 
a search for the bronze plaque, 
missing four or five years, which 
once marked the Civil War head- 
quarters of General U. S. Grant 
in Cairo. The building has been 
razed, but the Association hopes 
to use the plaque at its site. 


The history of the Woodlawn 
Wadsworth School, 1863-1959, 
was the subject of the program for 
the annual meeting of the His- 
torical Society of Woodlawn, Chi- 
cago, on May 8. C. E. Fullmer, 
principal of the school, was guest 
speaker, and he was assisted by 
the following panel of former 
teachers and pupils: Miss Marion 
Bragdon, Mrs. Ivy Owens Mor- 
gan, Miss Olive Rumble, Miss 
Elizabeth Drew, Mrs. M. E. Brer- 
ton and Henry Vernon Slater. Mr. 
Slater also showed slides of the 


school and its pupils. 


Knoch Knoll, the country home 
of Judge and Mrs. Win Knoch 
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south of Naperville, was the pic- 
turesque setting for the summer 
meeting of the Du Page County 
Historical Society on June 21. 
Judge Knoch talked to the So- 
ciety about the county’s pioneers, 
among whom were Stephen Scott 
and his son Willard, who settled 
in 1830 at the junction of the east 
and west branches of the Du Page 
River — now the site of Knoch 
Knoll. 

The annual business meeting of 
the Society was held Sunday, May 
31, in the old Glos Home (now 
the Municipal Building) in Elm- 
hurst. Historical exhibits — many 
of them owned by the Society — 
are displayed on two floors of the 
home, which is open to the public. 


Bliss E. Loy was elected presi- 
dent of the Effingham Regional 
Historical Society on April 28. 
Other new officers include Lester 
Wright, vice-president ; Bessie Bar- 
bee, secretary-treasurer; and the 
following directors: Leo Baldwin, 
Mary Burtschi, Hilda Feldhake, 
Claude Hershey, Lowell Lewis, 
Eldon Ooten, John Russell and 
€lifford S. Stavens. 

John W. Allen, past president 
of the State Historical Society, 
was the principal speaker for the 
May 26 meeting, held in the Helen 
Matthes Library in Effingham. 


Galena Historical Society mem- 
bers took part in a boat excursion 
on the evening of June 26. A 
similar outing, taken last year, 
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was so successful that the event 
promises to become an annual one. 
At the formal June meeting Mrs. 
George Millhouse was re-elected. 
president of the Society; Mrs. 
Katherine Ambre was named 
treasurer; and the following new 
directors were chosen: Miss Irene 
Larey, Robert Shannon, George 
Virtue, Carl Willy and Ross Wise. 
Retiring directors are Mrs. C. E. 
Asmus, Dr. Ray Logan, Alfred 
Mueller, Louis Nack and Bernard 
Peschang. W. F. McCaughey and 
Ado Genz were named honorary 
directors for life, and Mrs. Irving 
Gamber was made a life member. 


Dr. Charles Lyttle was elected 
president of the Geneva Histori- 
cal Society at the sixteenth annual 
Society meeting, held Sunday, 
May 17, in the Wheeler Memorial 
Room of the library. Other offi- 
cers include Frank Jarvis, first 
vice-president ; Miss Mary Wheel- 
er, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Margaret A. Allan, secretary; 
Jeanita Peterson, treasurer; and 
Miss Katie Lou Hawkins and Mrs. 
Julia D. White, directors. Con- 
tinuing directors are Oliver Adam- 
son, William Bullock, Mrs. O. B. 
Simon and Miss Alice Swarthout. 

The Society’s plaque was award- 
ed this year to John Nottolini for 
the story of his house, formerly the 
home of George D. Patten, which 
served as the Kane County court- 
house for two years after the court- 
house building was destroyed by 
fire in 1890. 





Recent acquisitions of the So- 
ciety include a microfilm reader, 
presented to the Society by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Szold of New 
York; a set of Civil War naval 
records, presented by the Gail 
Borden Library of Elgin; an ice 
saw used by Nels Pierson, pre- 
sented by Walter Gobil, and a set 
of moulding tools from the Howell 
Foundry, presented by Mrs. Evelyn 
McBreen Nelson. 


A fund-raising market was held 
by the Greene County Historical 
Society on Saturday, June 27, in 
the Society’s headquarters in the 
Geers Building, Carrollton. Mrs. 
Elona Seagraves was chairman of 
the planning committee. 

Agnes Borlin, secretary of the 
organization, wrote in a Green- 
field Argus story of June 19 that 
if the sale was not successful, the 
Society would “go down for a 
third time,” since it would be un- 
able to maintain its headquarters 
and exhibit space in the Geers 
Building. 


The story of banking in Jersey 
County was discussed by Russell 
Warner, executive vice-president 
of the Jersey State Bank, Jersey- 
ville, before that county’s Histori- 
cal Society on June 13. Although 
the county was organized in 1839, 
it had no banking facilities of 
any kind, Warner said, until 1854. 
Banks were once operated in such 
towns as Fieldon, Fidelity and 
Grafton, he continued, but the 
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county’s only two banks today are 
located in Jerseyville. 


The Kankakee Journal pub- 
lishes a local history column, “Up 
til Now,” written by Harold W. 
Simmons, vice-president of the 
Kankakee County Historical So- 
ciety. Several of his recent sub- 
jects have been the Columbus 
Day celebration of 1892, down- 
town Kankakee in the 1880's and 
the steamers that once plied the 
Kankakee River. 


Modern methods of 
display were discussed by Richard 
S. Hagen, historical consultant of 
the Division of Parks and Me- 
morials, Illinois Department of 


museum 


Conservation, at the July meeting 
of members of Knox Historical, 
Sites, Inc. The Knox County or- 
ganization is working on a mu- 
seum housed in the old Knoxville 
courthouse. 


The final meeting of the 1958- 
1959 year of the Land o’ Goshen 
Historical Society was held Sun- 
day, May 3, at the home of Mrs. 
Ansel Brown in Edwardsville, with 
Mrs. Mary Metcalfe as assistant 
hostess. Miss Dorothy Metcalfe 
was in charge of the program and 
read a paper on theaters, musicals 
and early entertainment in Ed- 
wardsville. 


The one hundredth anniversary 
of the death of the Indian chief 
Shabbona was observed by the 
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La Salle County Historical Society 
on May 24. (Shabbona died in 
July of 1859.) Society members 
visited Evergreen Cemetery, Mor- 
ris, where President C. C. Tisler 
placed a memorial wreath on 
Shabbona’s grave, and then pro- 
ceeded to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Ullrich, where they 
heard talks by the hostess, by Rob- 
ert E. Mills of Ottawa and by Mrs. 
Frank Dupuis, great-great-grand- 
daughter of Shabbona. 

On July 12 the Society met at 
the Marseilles Public Library for 
a program arranged by Miss Mary 
V. Carney. Speakers included Dr. 
Ted Clark, who talked on the set- 
tlement of the area; Mrs. Priscilla 
Richey Fries, on the Richey Stage- 
coach Tavern, the oldest house in 
Marseilles; Nathan Fleming, on 
industrial developments in Mar- 
seilles; Richard Doherty, on pio- 
neer epidemics and unmarked 
graves; and C. C. Tisler, on the 
old haunted mill. After the pro- 
gram, guests visited the Marseilles 
Illinois River and 
picnic 


locks on the 
were entertained at a 


supper. 


The Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
was the theme of the May meet- 
ing of the Lewis and Clark Histori- 
cal Society at Wood River. Prin- 


cipal guest speaker was Harold G. 
Baker, Jr., East St. Louis attorney, 
who talked on Lincoln and the 


Civil War. Other speakers in- 
cluded Omar Lyon, president of 
the Wood River Library Board 
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and Miss Stella Michael, presi- 
dent of the Old Baden Historical 
Society of St. Louis. 

Society members displayed a 
Lincoln exhibit which featured 
Mrs. Howard Trovilion’s collec- 
tion of dolls depicting figures of 
the Lincoln era. 

Loyal D. Palmer is president 
of the Lewis and Clark Society, 
and Miss Effie Maxey is secretary. 


Another exhibit of Lincolniana 
is on display in the McLean Coun- 
ty Historical Society Museum in 
the McBarnes Memorial Building, 
Bloomington. The 
prepared by L. R. St. John, an 
agent of the Lincoln, National 
Life Insurance Company. 


exhibit was 


The Madison County Historical 
Society honored three townships 
— New Douglas, Olive and 
Oomphghent — at its annual 
spring meeting, May 17. The 
meeting was held at Livingston, 
one of the four villages located 
in the honored townships; the 
other three are New Douglas, Wil- 
liamson and Worden. 

Participating in the program 
were Society President Burton C. 
Bernard of Granite City, the Rev. 
Mr. Kenneth Gorrell of Immanuel 
Lutheran Church, New Douglas; 
Fr. Francis J. Corrigan, Sacred 
Heart Church, Livingston; Attor- 
ney Jesse R. Brown of Edwards- 
ville and Mrs. Maurice Burgett, 
New Douglas. Brief welcoming 
addresses were given by the four 





village presidents — Steven Ruze- 
vich of Livingston, Louis Buck of 
New Douglas, Edward Kieffer of 
Williamson and William Jenkins 
of Worden. 

Maurice Burgett presented a 
history of New Douglas Town- 
ship, and the Rev. Mr. Harold E. 
Camp read a history of Living- 
ston and Williamson which had 
been prepared by his sister, Mrs. 
Hugh E. Menk of Staunton. 

At the close of the ceremonies 
T. Z. Ladd presented a plaque 
commemorating the Maple Grove 
Old Settlers’ Association to Ed- 
ward Lewis, 87, oldest resident of 
New Douglas. The plaque will 
mark the meeting-place of the 
Maple Grove Association. 


Elmer Graber, principal of the 
Lostant High School, presented an 
illustrated lecture on places as- 
sociated with Lincoln at the Mar- 
shall County Historical Society 
meeting in Wenona, June 4. At 
a business meeting preceding the 
talk, Miss Eleanor Bussell report- 
ed on the progress of the sale of 
Society stationery illustrated with 
scenes of Marshall County land- 
marks. Mrs. Florence Grieves of 
Lacon, a Society vice-president, 
presided at the meeting. 


The Morgan County Historical 
Society’s spring meeting, held in 
April at the Dunlap Hotel, fea- 
tured tape-recorded interviews 
with Harvey Atkins and John 
Buckley of Jacksonville, who told 
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of life in that city at the turn of 
the century. 


The meeting of the Nauvoo His- 
torical Society on July 21 consisted 
of a brief business session following 
a picnic supper at the Nauvoo 
State Park. 
on two markers which the Society 


Reports were given 


plans to erect and on recent ac- 
quisitions of the Society’s museum. 

Miss Mary Siegfried, Mrs. 
Pearl Gordon Vestal, M. Dadant 
and Mrs. Carl J. Blum were ap- 
pointed to a committee which will 
study the feasibility of publishing 
a pamphlet on the French Icarians 
of Nauvoo. A second committee, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
Earls, Mr. and Mrs. William Ort- 
man and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Ettinger, was named to arrange a 
Society float for the Grape Festi- 
val parade. 


Senator Robert Canfield of 
Rockford was guest speaker at the 
May 25 meeting of the Ogle 
County Historical Society, held at 
the new Forreston high school. 


Gerald T. Kelsch was re-elected 
president of the Peoria Historical 
Society at the annual dinner May 
18. Other officers for the coming 
year are Clarence L. Johnson, 
vice-president; George W. May, 
secretary; Raymond N. Brons, 
treasurer; Ruth Montgomery, Lu- 
ella Harlan and G. R. Barnett, 
directors. 

Speaker at the twenty-fifth an- 
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niversary meeting was Wayne C. 
Townley, Bloomington attorney, 
who has served as president of 
both the McLean County and 
State Historical societies. Town- 
ley discussed the career of Stephen 
A. Douglas, emphasizing particu- 
larly Douglas’ work as an Illinois 
state’s attorney. He deplored the 
fact that the Douglas family home 
at Jacksonville is soon to be razed. 

The Peoria Society is the suc- 
cessor organization to the Peoria 
Scientific Society which was 
founded by Dr. Frederick Brendel, 
a German-born physician who 
kept the city’s first continuous 
weather records. The Scientific 


Society’s papers are now in the 
custody of the Historical Society, 
nine of whose one hundred char- 
ter members still belong to the 
organization. These members are 


G. R. Barnett, Raymond N. Brons, 
Virginius H. Chase, Ernest E. 
East, Dr. P. B. Goodwin, Howard 
A. Hunter, Miss Margaret Mc- 
Ilvaine, Miss Emma Shriner and 
Harry L. Spooner. 


The Historical Society of Quin- 
cy and Adams County held its an- 
nual meeting June 5, at which 
time Mrs. Jane Bowman, curator, 
reported that during the year more 
than 1,100 people had visited the 
Society building, formerly the 
home of Illinois Governor John 
Wood. 

Incumbent officers and trustees 
re-elected for 1959-1960 are 
George M. Irwin, president; 
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James W. Carrott, first vice-presi- 
dent; William J. Dieterich, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. William Wes- 
sels, corresponding secretary; 
Harvey H. Sprick, treasurer; 
W. Edwin Brown, William F. 
Gerdes and Edward P. Lannan, 
trustees. Committee chairmen are 
Mrs. Louise Weems Abbott, gifts 
and acquisitions; William War- 
ford, program; and Mrs. James P. 
Nielson, membership. 

Recent acquisitions of the So- 
ciety include a cigar-store Indian; 
the first fire engine in Quincy, 
marked with the date “1839” and 
believed to have been the first in 
the state; and several pieces of 
furniture made by the Jansen fur- 
niture factory in Quincy. 


The second annual ringing of 
the Liberty Bell on Kaskaskia 
Island took place July 4 in cere- 
monies sponsored by the Randolph 
County Historical Society. Im- 
mediately preceding the bell-ring- 
ing, Father Karl Pimeskern of 
the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception conducted a special 
Mass as part of the observance. 

The octagonal Charter Oak 
School, near Schuline, was the site 
of the July 19 meeting of the So- 
ciety. The program was devoted 
to a discussion of means of pre- 
serving the school and such other 
landmarks in the county as the 
Underground Railroad station at 
Eden and the Shiloh Hill School, 
which once housed Shiloh College. 

A German dinner and enter- 





tainment by a German band were 
highlights of the June 18 meeting 
of the Society at Steelville. Mrs. 
Mona Wittbracht was in charge 
of the meeting, and the dinner 
was prepared by the Ladies’ Aid of 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church. 


Sixty-five members of the Saline 
County Historical Society visited 
the recently restored State Bank 
in Old Shawneetown on July 7. 
The tour of the bank was con- 
ducted by Barry Tracy, assistant 
historical consultant with the Di- 
vision of Parks and Memorials, 
Illinois Department of Conserva- 
tion. According to Tracy, the 
bank building is one of the finest 
examples of Greek Revival archi- 
tecture in the state. 

After a potluck supper, the So- 
ciety heard talks on the history 
of Shawneetown banks by Louis 
Aaron, W. H. Brinkley and Mrs. 
John Foster. 

In June, Society members held 
their first outdoor picnic and 
meeting of the summer at the Big 
Saline United Baptist Church in 
the Somerset community. Various 
aspects of the area’s history were 
discussed by Otto Cummins, Mrs. 
Lottie Harrison, Guy DeNeal, 
Mrs. A. T. Aydelotte and Mrs. 
Ken Hamilton. 

Harvey Slaton of Harrisburg, 
principal speaker at the Society’s 
May meeting, discussed the history 
of archaeological developments in 
southern Illinois and the culture 
of prehistoric Indians of that area. 
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After the meeting, guests exam- 
ined displays of Indian artifacts 
from the collections of Mr. and 
Mrs. Slaton, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Farley and Mr. and Mrs. 
James Bond. Refreshments were 
served by Mrs. J. M. Burley, Mrs. 
Ray Durham, Mrs. E. B. Webster, 
Miss Mabel Mallonee and Mrs. 
Clarence Bosket. 


Dwight P. Green, Winnetka at- 
torney, spoke to the Stephenson 
County Historical Society at Free- 
port, May 15, on the subject “Cur- 
rier and Ives Prints and Missis- 
sippi River Steamboats.” Green 
owns twenty-three of the twenty- 
seven original Currier and Ives 
prints associated with the Missis- 
sippi River, and illustrated his talk 
with slides of these prints and of 
his own river photographs. 

Before the meeting, members 
had received copies of the So- 
ciety’s annual report prepared by 
Mrs. Glenn Schwendiman, presi- 
dent, and Philip L. Keister, sec- 
retary. 

At the annual Society picnic, 
held Sunday, June 22, on the mu- 
seum grounds, Clifford L. Cleven- 
ger reported on the progress of 
the “farm museum.” Dr. John W. 
Barrett of the arboretum com- 
mittee and Museum Custodian 
Roy A. Zilmer discussed shade 
trees, with particular emphasis on 
those in the Society's arboretum, 
which contains perhaps the finest 
collection of rare trees in north- 
western Illinois, many of them 
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more than one hundred years old. 

In the months of June and July 
the museum featured an exhibit 
entitled “Weddings of Yesteryear.” 
On display were five wedding 
dresses, dating from 1856, elab- 
orate fans carried in weddings of 
the 1890’s and such typical wed- 
ding presents of the Victorian era 
as a jeweled hanging lamp and 
a brass hanging teapot. 

On July 24 the Society spon- 
sored an ice cream social on the 


museum lawn. 


Forty-five residents of the Ster- 
ling-Rock Falls area became char- 
ter members of Sterling-Rock Falls 
Historical Society when that group 
completed its organization on May 
19. Officers of the Society are 
Gunnar Benson, Sterling, presi- 


dent; Richard Metcalfe, Ster- 


ling, vice-president; Mrs. Made- 
leine Nuttall, Rock Falls, secre- 
tary; Lloyd Elfline, treasurer. 


William U’Ren was _ program 


chairman for the May meeting. 

On June 14 the Society con- 
ducted a bus tour of Sterling’s his- 
toric sites in observance of the 
one hundred twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the first settlement in the 
community. On July 19 a second 
Society tour visited similar sites 
in Rock Falls, Como, Galt and 


Emerson. 


Sixty-nine exchange students 
from eighteen countries whose 
study in this country was spon- 
sored by the American Field Serv- 
ice visited Lincoln sites in Van- 
dalia early in July. They were 
touring the United States before 
returning to New York for de- 
parture for their homes. At a pic- 
nic lunch in Vandalia, Miss Mary 
Burtschi, representing the Van- 
dalia Historical Society, spoke to 
them on Lincoln’s role in Van- 
dalia when that city was the state 
capital. 
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